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A CAVALIERS VALENTINE. 
(1644. ) 


fi sky was like a mountain mere, 
The lilac buds were brown, 
What time a war-worn cavalier 
Rode into Taunton town. 
He sighed and shook his head forlorn; 
A sorry lot is mine,” 
He said, *‘ who have this merry morn 
Pale Waut for Valentine.” 


Hlis eyes, like heather-bells at dawn, 
Weve blue and brave and bold; 

Against his cheeks, now wan and drawn, 
His lovelocks tossed their gold. 

And as he rode, beyond a wall 
With ivy overrun, 

His glance upon a maid did fall, 
A-sewing in the sun. 


As sweet was she as wilding thyme, 
A boon, a bliss, a grace; 

It made the heart-blood beat in rhyme 
To look upon her face. 

He bowed him low in courtesy, 
To her deep marvelling; 
Fair Mistress Puritan,” said he, 
‘It is a forward spring.” 


As when the sea-shell flush of morn 

Throws night in rose eclipse, 
So sunshine smiles, that instant born, 

Brought brightness to her lips; 
Her voice was modest, yet forsooth 

It had a roguish ring— 

You, sir, of all should know that truth— 

It &s a forward spring!” 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


CUPID’S REIGN. 

PEAUTIFUL silver-haired women of to-day, who 
ID were girls in the forties, recall vividly the fun 
and fascination which distinguished Cupid's reign 
in that by-gone period. Cupid has not abdicated. 
Far from it. He is of the immortals, and each new 
year of time adds only freshness to his brow, and 
plumes again the wings forever ready for flight, 
straight to some arrow-pierced swain or maiden. 

But the grandmothers, over their five-o'clock tea, 
gossip of the old-fashioned Valentine's day, when the 
spoils of their midwinter’s campaign were heaped 
up and overflowing, pressed down and running over, 
often taxing the capacity of a generous bushel mea- 
sure if the young women were admired and popular. 
Then the girls counted their valentines, and com- 
pared notes as to numbers, costliness, and variety. 
All sorts of dainty devices, every imaginable conceit, 
tricksy or sentimental, the most exaggerated compli- 
meut, the most delicious and tuneful verse, the fin 
est stationery, and the most attractive illustrations, 
distinguished the valentine, which might be a mere 
tiny billet-doux, the size of a small sheet of note 
paper, or, on the other hand, might attain to volumi- 
nous shape and importance, or, still more daringly 
ingenious, hide the flowers, the bonbons, perhaps 
the jewels, sent by a lover to the object of his devo- 
tion. 

The pretty girl pouring tea by the table laughs 
merrily at the dear old women, as their fine sweet 
faces, interesting and delicate as her own, reflect the 
amusement called up by their reminiscences. It 
never seems quite real to youth regnant, the fact 
that its elders were ounce young and gay and in the 
midst of things. 

* Gather ye rose-buds while ye may; 
Old Time is still a-flying,” 

sighs Cupid, glancing slyly over the tea-urn, peeping 
through the folds of the draperies, kissing the Chi- 
nese lilies in the window. ‘ Roses come and roses 
go, but I remain forever,” he murmurs; and as the 
weird, ethereal sound, the ghost of a melody, quivers 
on the air, the old story, old as Eden, and new as 
this morning, is repeated again in palaces and cot- 
tages, in the desert tent and on the steamer’s deck, 
and wherever men are brave and women are fair. 

In India and China and the islands of the sea 
Cupid has always had a weary fight, owing to the 
go-between, a dried-up and wizened personage, who 
appears for parents and arranges betrothals as she 
lists, and as she can best bargain for dower and other 
affairs of the shekel. But even in the Orient Cupid 
sometimes circumvents the jealous go-between, and 
brings to pass marriages for love. In this latitude 
he finds no foe to turn his arrows back. Propinquity 
is his best and readiest ally. 
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Chaperons are obliging. Society accords him pro- 
tection and encouragement. Cupid reigns unchal- 
lenged, and every one wishes him well, for all the 
world loves a lover. 


AUNT MARGARET. 


es my earliest 
recollection of her 
is sitting as I saw her 
to-day,a book held idly 
in her hand, and her 
fine rare profile out- 
lined against the win- 
dow-panes. In those 
days the window look- 


Ma Moule bun Lover 

Ledaralays : 
ed out on a pear-tree 
growing close to the 


sill, and beyond, the moon, rising, would, long after she had 
ceased to read, shine down through the branches on her quiet 
face. She looked to-day, with her white cap and white ker- 
chief and that simple black dress of hers, just as she did in 
that other time, only older, a little more bent, now that more 
than eighty summers have gone over her head. Winter has 
never touched her. The book she held seemed even to have 
the same look about it. One finger was inside its closed 
cover, the right hand placed over the left as I always re- 
membered it. The face was as calm and unruffled as of old, 
and turned in the same way, as I said, toward the window. 

‘I know just what you mean,” Mrs. Van Twiller said to 
me as we stood together in the other room, looking toward 
her. ‘* That serenity and diguity—yes, it is a lesson to us 
all. Dear old Aunt Margaret! Not a wrinkle in her face 
that an unkind or selfish thought would have made. But 
the little human touches about her,” she said, turning to me 
and smiling. ‘‘Don't you remember how it always was? 
She will do so again. After she has greeted you with that 
same lovely lighting up of the face and the little settling 
down of the shoulders and drawing in of the arms as she 
prepares to enjoy you, she will be sure to turn quickly to 
me, and ask if [ saw that the dining-room window was shut, 
or the nursery register closed. I don't believe she could 
listen to you until she did. But it means only an old habit 
of care. These questions worry the younger generation, 
who are bothered always by solicitude, and who perhaps 
have a certain shock in finding a woman with such a face 
concerned about the little things of earth. But to me they 
are only like the rattlings of mild thunder that sometimes 
usher in the calm of a perfect summer day, The serenity 
is all there. You'll find it only deeper than of old.” 

It is a gala-day to us all when Aunt Margaret comes, She 
brings none of the depressions old age is said to carry, only 
ready sympathy, alert intelligence, and a memory that is a 
storehouse. She lives in to-day and to-morrow, never hav- 
ing crystallized about the past. Yet it is about the past we 
love her to talk, though she seldom will. She will never do 
so when pain to any one is possible by her recollections. 
She will sometimes look wise when we talk of certain promi- 
nent persons, and tell us she bas lived a long, long time. 

She told « story, however, to-day, apropos of our talk of 
a dinver said to have been given by a well known lady here 
in town to the colored speaker who had roused so much 
enthusiasm at a late meeting of the Nincteenth Century 
Club. ‘*I can tell you,” she said, “ quite a different story. 
The Benedicts of Boston had a colored servant long ago 
named Paul, an estimable man in every way. He went to 
the West Indies, became prominent, and finally was sent on 
a mission to England. The Benedicts were in London at the 
time, and Paul went to see his old mistress. ‘Paul,’ she 
said, after a little, ‘if you will go to the kitchen, breakfast 
will be prepared for you.” ‘Thank you, madam,’ he said. 
‘This morning I must breakfast with the Prince Regent.’” 

We all laughed when Aunt Margaret had finished. 

Professor Prodgers went to her and took ber hand with 
that touch of old-time courtliness he always has with the 
very young or very old. ‘A capital story,” he said, “* and 
you tell me it is true. It illustrates a principle I have held 
for some time, my dear madam, that geographical lines and 
distances make many of the five distinctions we lay stress 
upon where questions of virtue or long established ways of 
seeing things are concerned.” 














FADS AND FADISM 


TS thirst for the unusual is abroad in the land; the desire 

to be unlike one’s confréres has become a rampant mania, 
before which customs, conventions, theories, and facts flee 
away and hide themselves in desuetude. The quaint blossom 
Individuality is emphasized and forced in a hot-house of sen- 
sation until it becomes the orchid Eccentricity. To be ec- 
centric is to attract attention, to have one’s little day, and 
then to be passed, shelved, and forgot, while some newer one 
with some newer fad receives upon willing shoulders your 
flimsy mantle of unsubstantial popularity. What nad 
these mortals be to prefer the one high jump into insecure 
conspicuousness rather than the slower climb by well-known 
roads to a well-founded and merited popularity! 

It is such short-lived conspicuousness too; for no sooner 
does one accomplish some weird eccentricity than half a 
hundred others rush madly to follow suit, and, behold, your 
specialty has become the fad of many, and you are left not 
even the poor comfort of calling a bad thing truly your own. 
Many of the fashionable fads have their point of start in the 
necessity or couvenience of the starter. For example, Mrs. 
Gilflory, who is accounted authority in matters of establish- 
ment, has weak eyes, and so for her drives she has her 
brougham arranged with very tiny side windows; she has 
not driven twice up the Avenue before half the matrons and 
maids in Vanity Fair are besieging the carriage-makers to 


. build them broughams with small windows, or, better, with 


no windows at all. Again, Jack Coupon, whose valet has 
just varnished his shoes, turns up his trousers to protect thei 
from the fresh varnish, and thus walks down town, the next 
morning not a self-respecting member of the morning parade 
but paces the Avenue with trousers turned up. 

A tale is told of the way in which the fashion for men to 
go ungloved to evening receptions came into vogue. A cer- 
tain person abroad, the very wrinkle of whose trousers we 
struggle to copy, became heated one evening, possibly by 
over-indulgence in American punch, and tore off his phe 
and threw them on the floor; of course after that no Ameri- 
can who felt that he was an American (and wished himself 
an Englishman) could meee with gloves. One day a chap, 
probably an untidy Englishman, having on a pink percale 


shirt, and not finding a collar to match it, clapped on a white 
102 


collar, and appeared at the club; amet py A every chap 
in town felt that no true happiness could be sejayed outaiche 
a pink shirt with a white , and it even went so far that 
the haberdasher actually made for the market pink and 
blue and brown shirts with white collars attached. ; 

— the fads of to day the giving of dinners with dis- 
tinctive features is prominent. woman gives a dinner 
at which everything ble is pink. Another woman must 
outdo this or die in attempt, which latter she very nearly 
does when she gives a green dinner, and almost = 
her guests with confections stained this unhealthful color. 
Then comes a white and gold dinner, a national dinner in 
red, white, and blue, and so on, and so on. One woman 
picked up in Europe a marvellous toy imitation in rare china 
of a wall with urns and gateways, and with this her 
dinner table is laid out park fashion, the urns filled with tiny 
ferns, the gateways flanked with candles, while dainty vines 
clamber ‘‘ over the garden wall.” Whiy not add u toy coach 
or two, madame, and a few tin soldiers, and then call in the 
youngsters? and what rare sport they would have! Ah,well, 
we are all but children, and best eee with toys, after all. 

A most violent fad is that of collecting—collecting no mat- 
ter what, so long as a collection is made. Fans, china. gloves, 
shoes, watches, gems, and so on ad nauseam. I heard a 
man say the other day to a young woman, “I wish I knew 
something to collect.”. ‘‘ China,” suggested mudume. And 
the dear fellow went immediately to work buying china 
cups and plates and pitchers. One girl I know announced 
some time ago that she was collecting plates for a harlequin 
dessert set, and that contributions would be gratefully re- 
ceived. Her friends found it an easy way to pay her a 
compliment, and at the present time her collection numbers 
119. The young woman would fain have stopped long 
ago, but the word had gone forth, and her last condition is 
worse than her first, and her fate will probably be to lie 
buried ’neath these bits of china, as did the Indian maid who 
had betrayed her father’s city beneath the gold and jewels 
the invaders heaped upon her. 

Auother girl is collecting vinaigrettes. She has seventy- 
nine at last counting, and is still atit. These are a few of the 
least hurtful fads. There are others, many of them not so 
harmless; and think what might be accomplished if half 
the time and energy expended on this one fad of collecting 
were devoted to some even fairly useful purpose! A fad is 
pretty sure to be not in the best taste. It argues a departure 
from established form, and usually in matters where custom, 
necessity, and circumstance have chosen the best method 
for establishment. The reaction is sure to come, and after 
the untasteful prodigality perhaps simplicity will obtain. 
When we tire of the orchid, perhaps we shal! go back to the 
daisy, and bethink ourselves that, after all, old things are best. 

Frank CiaFree. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
FRENCH EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN GIRLS. 


r | Nap paper in the Atlantic Monthly on French convent 

education, by Miss Dana, which attracted some attention 
last year, has elicited some other papers quite as well writ 
ten, and reaching a wholly different conclusion. The best 
of these—and an uncommonly good bit of literature it is— 
appeared, under the name ‘‘ A Winter in a French Convent,” 
in the Jr ndent, and was written by Mrs. Gertrude Blake 
Stanton, of New York. She had in one respect the advan 
tage as a witness over Miss Dana in being the only English- 
speaking or Protestant girl who had ever been admitted to 
her school, and so of meeting its methods in an absolutely 
unmodified form. As to the merely intellectual comparison 
she has little to say, for, having previously been in German 
schools, she found the French methods so utterly inferior 
as to belong on a wholly different level. In the French 
school she found no enthusiasm, aud nothing of what the 
Germans call Hrziehung—the drawing up or drawing out of 
the child. In the German schools, with all the lower standard 
prescribed for girls, everything was on the very best prin- 
ciple, so far as it went; they were taught to teach them- 
selves, while the French teachers followed text-book lines, 
and did not encourage independent work. On this point 
there could, therefore, be simply no comparison; but on 
ethical and social grounds the comparison could more easily 
be made. 

The first impression of the French school was most pictu- 
resque. The Sisters wore a gorgeous red and blue Maltese 
cross, covering the entire breast,and relieving the accustomed 
sombreness of black and white. The principal, addressed 
by all as “ Ma Mére,” was a stately gracious woman, with 
smooth rounded face and an air of command; she had about 
her a glamour of something like royalty; ber private apart- 
ments were sumptuously furnished: the noisy school-room 
was hushed when she passed through. The account of her 
seems like some description by Stendhal or Diderot. But 
the young pupil's first encounter with this princess shows 
her in a light which one of those authors might also have 
depicted. After the American girl was once admitted, a 
doubt seized ‘*‘ Ma Mére” as to the effect on the school of the 
open presence of a Protestant; so the pupil was told that 
she must carefully conceal this fact, and must accept the 
religious usages of the school. When she readily consented 
to this last, but said that her unfamiliarity with them would 
betray her, she was told that she would not be supposed to 
be a Protestant, because only common people were of that 
faith. ‘* But if they ever ask me directly?” ‘‘ Well, is not 
your Church sometimes called Catholic? Tell them you are 
a Catholic, and say no more.” ‘ But,” she urged, ‘1 should 
be attempting to deceive, which is lying, is it not, madame?” 
“* Well, well,” was the reply, “‘if you are so scrupulous, do 
not answer at all, but send them to me when they ask you 
questions about your faith.” Accordingly the statement of 
the teachers was that she did not confess to the priest at the 
convent, because she preferred a church where the priest 
spoke English, and as she spent Sunday with her parents, 
and as there is in Paris an English Catholic church, she 
was generally understood to attend and make confession 
there. 

In the same way, when a young man, a friend of the 
family, was mowed by her parents to attend her to the con- 
vent one evening at twilight, the eager curiosity of the pupils 
was met by a Sister with the assurance, ‘‘ He was a cousin,” 
a with a warning look at the American girl. 
One of the teachers was once asked in her hearing whether 
it was always well to tell the truth. ‘‘ By no means,” she 
said; ‘‘it is only a sin to tell an untruth when it injures 
some one; it is often better not to tell the truth when it will 
be misunderstood.” She had, perhaps, read that charming 
Manuel de la Bonne Société by the Comtesse de Vairesson, 
in which she lays it down us a rule of courtesy that you 
must always tell an invalid that he is lookivg much better, 
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inform a public official that his department is greatly im- 
roved since he took charge of it, and assure a soldier that 
e will speedily be promoted. But the young American 
irl says that there ulways rang in her ears the motto she 

fiad learned in the German school life, Schiller’s fine saying, 

‘* Man’s best gift to man is the truth”; and the whole moral 

atmosphere seemed lowered by the tone of this gentle Chris- 

tian woman to the young girl under her care. In the same 
line of deception lay the peep-hole in the tapestry through 
which the Sisters watched their pupils when receivin 

visitors, the felt shoes on which they noiselessly moved, an 

the rule of separation when two girls grew intimate. It all 
reminded me strongly of an accomplished woman who had 
said to me, years before, that she wondered how she had 

brought back one fibre of truthfulness in her nature from a 
French school, so universal was*the assumption that every 

young girl was made up only of lies. 

As a natural consequence of this method, there existed 
among the girls a perfect web of small plots, concealments, 
and contrivances, all turning upon nothing, leading to no- 
thing, and simply aiming to give aspice to life. Worse than 
this was the underlying coarseness, suggesting that attrib- 
uted by Charlotte Bronté to her Belgian school, and takin 
the form in this case of expectation that an American gir 
could gratify a morbid curiosity, overstimulated by mys- 
tery, in regard to the relations of the sexes. On this subject 
the writer of the narrative cannot freely dwell, and evi- 
dently holds back a good deal; but the very facts she gives 
as to the means appointed for the preservation of personal 
modesty in the school are so extraordinary as to make one 
sure that they must defeat their own ends. In their effort 
to preserve the innocence of the jeune fille, such methods 
seem to produce an atmosphere in which it must be hard for 
real innocence to live. The writer of the narrative is a 
Protestant, but not a bigoted one. She gives a pretty de- 
scription of an occasion where a pupil who had succeeded in 
an examination went to offer flowers to the Holy Virgin at 
Notre Dame, and adds a tribute to “‘ the color and warmth 
about the religious life” of French Catholics, ‘“‘ which we of 
the Puritan traditions cannot share. Yet,” she adds, “‘ the 
same girl who so prettily bent the knee before the Virgin's 
shrine had a knowledge of evil, a sensuality of nature, and a 
fertility of deception equal to many a woman of the world. 
She seemed typical of the French convent-bred girl.” Not 
necessarily, be it observed, of the convent-bred girl in gen- 
eral; for we all know the sweetness and refinement that often 
come to us from convent schools in America; and even in 
Paris there may doubtless be great variations. But there is 
no reason to doubt that Mrs. Stanton, like Miss Dana, paint- 
ed honestly her own experience; and the inference is that 
American mothers in Paris have to take a good gh ~ aa 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
RIDING HABITS. 


Sort vicufia cloths roughly finished and of light weight 
are chosen for spring riding habits. Meltons of service- 
able quality and elastic ribbed cloths are liked for hunting 
habits. In the summer, cheviots and dull-finished diagonals 
will be used. Black, brown, and blue are the favorite col- 
ors, With black preponderating largely. The habit waist 
is a round basque just clearing the saddle, and cut away 
to show a gay vest of plaid or dotted silk and wool. One 
model is double-breasted, with a notched siik-faced collar. 
It is hooked down the middle, then lapped and buttoned 
by horn buttons. The top is filled in with a little sepa- 
rate habit vest and high standing collar, or with a linen 
collar and smart tie. Other habit bodices are single- 
breasted, and may be buttoned from bust to waist-line, or 
worn falling open on a vest that also shows to the waist- 
line. New wool stuffs for these vests are tan shades barred 
with green or red, and blue barred with white and black 
lines. A single row of stitching a third of an inch above 
the edges is the finish. Habit sleeves are larger than those 
of last year, yet are small compared with dress sleeves. 
Diagonal sliis in front mark the only pockets. A lining of 
white or light-colored satin is separately made, with all its 
seams turned inside, next the unsightly canvas facing, the 
front steels, and the whalebones. The English skirt, short, 
scant, and gored to fit the leg thrown over the pommel, is 
still used. Trousers now are very generally replaced by 
Jersey ribbed riding tights. A long frock-coat reaching al- 
most to the ankles, worn as a riding coat, with knee-breeches 
and top-boots, is an extreme style lately suggested in Lon- 
don, but without finding favor. 

New covert coating, following the fashion of other fabrics, 
is now shot with a contrasting color, most often with green, 
as tan and green or brown and green, though blue is also 
shot into brown, and yellow as well. The favorite tan and 
brown shades prevail, but are given a new effect by the col- 
ored woof. These coats for horsewomen now have the loose 
full back all in one piece, slit up each side as men’s box- 
coats are, and straight in front, with fly fastening. They 
are just long enough to escape the saddle. The turned-over 
collar is notched and finished with stitching. Large coat 
sleeves and side pockets complete the garment. 

Silk riding hats in preparation for spring have a low bell 
crown and wide rolling brim. Derby hats of fine black felt 
now rival the silk hats, and those of new shape have a taper- 
ing crown and wide brim, with heavy rolled edges. 

NEW SPRING WOOLLENS. 

The earliest importations of spring woollens for tailor 
gowns are of sleazily woven English ** hop-sacking,” basket 
cloths braided in small checks, and the mixed tweeds. Vi- 
olet and green are to be the a ig eckorrron in the spring, and 
they appear in these new goods, sometimes in a solid color, 
but most often ‘‘ shot” one into the other, or else braided to- 
gether in alternate checks, or in rough threads like bourette. 
Green prevails above all colors, and is seen not only with 
violet, but with rosy mauve, with lilac, with deeper helio- 
trope, with lavender, and with other purples. There are 
also many green and rose checks, and green and tan as well. 
Other pe ho abound in much lighter shades than the = 
tans, grays, and browns usually worn in the spring. New 
blues are light grayish shades, instead of the dark navy blue 
so long worn, and blue also is shot with green and with rose- 
color. An inch-wide border of a plain color is on many 
new stuffs, usually in contrasts—a black border on pale blue, 
olivine on violet, pale salmon on brown, tiger yellow on 
purple. Still other fabrics are in honeycomb and in bird’s- 
eye diaper patterns, tan, blue, and green together, or else the 
stylish green and violet are interwoven, the green sometimes 
most en évidence, at others the violet prevailing. 


TAILOR GOWNS FOR SPRING. 


Strictly tailor-made gowns for morning wear and travellin 
dresses in spring and summer are being made up of mix 
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tweeds or ho king in the new colors. They havea habit 
bodice like that just ribed, an all-round basque, fitted b 
darts and side forms, either single or double breasted, wit 
flap seams in the back, the fronts cut away to show a vest 
of one of the new wool plaids, or the dotted wools in which 
the colors of the tweed or sacking are repeated. The 
revers collar may have a facing of corded silk or satin, or 
merely of the material. All the edges are stitched once 
or twice. The sleeves are very large topped, but still of 
coat shape. Horn buttons with eyes match the prevail- 
ing color of the fabric. The skirt clears the ground all 
around, is gathered at the top, and flares out to measure 
four yards at the foot. The 4 howe of the gores depends on 
the width of the material. A favorite pattern for double- 
width stuffs has a broad front breadth sloped toward the 
top, a narrow gore each side, and a broad back breadth 
sloped on each side instead of-down the middle. This, 
called the English bell skirt, flares outward all around in- 
stead of being close in front, with merely the slopiug back 
seam of the French bell skirt. It is lined throughout with 
silk, and when made with the habit bodice is trimmed with 
rows of braid or of corded ribbon of graduated widths. 

Other tailor gowns for more elaborate occasions, for calls 
and the theatre, are of the pretty new basket wools com- 
bined with velvet. One notable example, to be worn in 
California, bas a skirt of green and pink checked basket 
cloth four yards wide at the foot, clearing the ground all 
around, snl adlieedh at the top. It is gored in the English 
bell shape just described, lined with changeable silk, and 
interlined to the knee with crinoline. The trimming is 
three bias folds of olivine velvet, each an inch and a half 
wide, held by a piping at the top, and placed four inches 
apart. The waist, bluntly rounded, is of the velvet, with 
but one seam down the back and one under the arm, the 
fronts drawn full from the side seams and armholes, to meet 
in two ruffles of doubled velvet graduating narrower from 
the bust down. ‘The top is a round yoke and collar band of 
white cloth almost concealed by gold braiding. Folds of 
velvet edge the waist, and are finished by ‘‘ears” in the back. 
Wide short puffs of green velvet are at the top of closely 
fitted sleeves of white cloth braided with gold, finished with 
cuffs of green velvet. 

Simpler dresses are of grayish-blue and black mixed tweed, 
or of sacking, made with a round waist, seamless except 
under the arms, and turned back in enormous revers of the 
material doubled from a vest of black Muscovite silk—with 
reps of great size— braided with black and silver. The 
revers are edged with a bias piped fold of the black Mus- 
covite, and starting from a point at the waist, widen out 
to fall in full pleated epauleties over the sleeves, and cross 
the back as a collarette. A high close collar of Muscovite 
is braided to match the vest. Wide girdle-folds of the Mus- 
covite have ends pointed both above and below in the front 
and back. The sleeves of the wool stuff have a puff droop 
ing at the top, taken in by pleats about the elbow under a 
revers, and are finished with pointed cuffs; a fold of Mus- 
covite edges both cuffs and revers. A black serge dress 
has fifteen rows of Hercules braid around the skirt, and a 
round waist opening on a vest of Crécy cloth of woven 
pink and green loops and bourette threads of mixed silk 
and wool. A striking dress has a round waist of red cloth, 
braided all over with black and gold in a scualelike design, 
with huge sleeves of black satin, worn with « black satin 
skirt banded with satin folds more than half its depth. 


SPRING JACKETS. 

Tailors are making spring jackets of three-quarter length, 
double-breasted and straight in front, with the back flaring 
below the waist to fall fuil over expanded skirts. The back 
is cut in the new bell shape, consisting of a single wide 
form, without a seam down the middle, gradually widen- 
ing on each side to the end. Forty inches is the average 
length of these jackets. The collar is high dnd close, and 
below it falls a pleating of velvet like a collarette, or else the 
revers are pleated in the fashion now so popular on fur and 
heavy cloth coats. For early spring these jackets are made 
of grayish-blue sacking, or of tan covert coating shot with 
green, or brown shot with blue. If fur is used as trimming 
on spring coats it is merely a small collarette, yokelike in 
shape, with pleats on the shoulders forming epaulettes. Shell 
buttons are used on such coats. 


HOUSEHOLD LINEN. 


At the annual sales of household linen that take place at 
this season of the year pillow-slips of three sizes are found 
to be most popular. The first choice is for oblong slips 
measuring twenty-two and a balfiuches across by thirty-six 
inches in length; these are finished on the open end with a 
hem two inches and a half wide, and hang about five inches 
longer than the twenty by thirty inch pillows that they cover 
When made of linen a neat hem-stitching or wider drawn 
work is the favorite trimming, though sometimes insertion 
and lace are used for fancy slips. Simple hem-stitched linen 
slips are being sold at the special sales for $1 50 a pair when 
laundered, or for $1 25 when fresh from the work-room 
without being washed. Serviceable slips of domestic mus- 
lin are in similar oblong shapes, widely hemmed. The 
second choice, and third also, is for slips that cover the so- 
called square pillows, and measure twenty-five or twenty- 
seven inches one way, by thirty-six inches the other. These 
fit the pillow, being buttoned on one side, and are edged 
all around with a hem that may be hem-stitched, or with a 
scant ruffle of embroidery, or of tucked or hem-stitched 
nainsook, or else of Cash's neat frilling provided with a 
substantial drawing-thread. Those who like pillow-shams 
continue to use them. They are of Irish linen, with scal- 
loped embroidered edges, or a hem with border of drawn- 
work, or else they are of St. Gall embroidery in rows of 
closely wrought insertion, or of beading with ribbon drawn 
through, and a finish of torchon lace or an embroidered 
ruffle. Oblong pillow-slips are marked with the embroidered 
initials or monogram of the lady of the house, each letter an 
inch and a half or two inches long, placed just above the 
hem on the middle of the drooping end. Square slips have 
large decorative letters wrought in the centre. Bolster- 
cases provided for flat bolsters are about the width of the 

illow-slips with which they are used, and are from sixty 
nches to two yards long. They are open at one end or at 
both, and are finished there with trimming like that of 
pillow-cases. 

Linen sheets, of Irish, French, or German manufacture 
come in the average size, two yards and a half wide nf 
three yards long, while those of the finest qualities are still 
larger. The top hem is two inches to tWo and a half inches 
wide, neatly hemmed by band, or else it is simply hem- 
stitched, while more expensive sheets have a wide band of 
drawn-work next the hem. Elaborate initials, three to nine 
inches long, are embroidered just below this hem in the 
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middle of the breadth instead of in one corner. Excellent 
linen sheets can be bought for $7 a pair; some finer onex 
of French linen, costing $25 a pair, have simple hem 
stitched hems like those on the least expensive sheets, Wher 
linen is objectionable, by reason of its coldness or its cosili 
ness, firm cotton sheetings ure used in summer avd winter 
alike, finished with wide hems, and marked simply with em. 
broidery or with indelible ink. 

The handsomest Muarscilics quilts are woven plainly in 
the centre, or else as a border, and are decorated there with 
embroidery, which may be white or colored to suit the color 
prevailing in the room. Some very costly spreads have 
needlie-work done in white on the plain centres, while others 
have machine-embroidered medallions done in blue or red 
Clusters of pink or yellow blossoms are wrouglit by hand on 
white spreads that cost $10 to $18. The colored Marseilles 
spreads come in delicate tints of clear blue, pink, and écru, 
with white embroidery of flowers forming a border. The 
colored quilts are in special favor for brass bedsteads and for 
children’s cribs. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. Reprern; Anr- 
NOLD, ConstTaBLE, & Co.; James McCrerery & Co.; and 
R. Duntap & Co. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
JOHN F. Hurst, D.D.,LL.D., Author of “‘ Indika,”’ etc. 
With ten Colored Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING, and Other Tales. By RUTH 
McENERY STUART. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 50. 


WOLFENBERG. A Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of 
** A Princess of Thule,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo0, Cloth, 
$1 25. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NoRGATE. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Many Illustrations. Vol. I., Royal 8vo, Illu- 
minated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. The 
second volume is in press. 


TIME’S REVENGES. A Novel. By Davip CurisTiE 
Murray, Author of “‘ First Person Singular,” etc. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


MOROCCO AS IT IS, with an Account of Sir Charles 
Euan Smith’s Recent Mission to Fez. By STEPHEN 
BONSAL, Jr. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 00. 


FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. A Novel. By 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of ‘‘ The Phantom 
Future,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


SEEN FROM THE SADDLE. By ISA CARRINCTON CABELL. 
With an llustration. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. (** Har- 
per’s Black and White Series.’’) 


CATHERINE. A Novel. By FRANCES MARY. PEARD, Au- 
thor of ** The Baroness,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $i 00. 


THE TONGUE OF FIRE; or, The True Power of Chris- 
tianity. By the Rev. WILLIAM ARTHUR. From New 
Plates. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
BELL SCOTT, and Notices of his Artistic and Poetic 
Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. Edited by W. MINTO. 
Illustrated by Etchings by Himself, and Reproductions 
of Sketches by Himself and Friends. Two Volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (dna 
Box.) 


JANE FIELD. A Novel. By Mary E. WiLkiNs, Author 
of “‘A New England Nun, and Other Stories,” etc. _Il- 
lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Compromise 
of 1850. By JAMES ForD RHODES. Vol. I., 1850- 
1854; Vol. IL., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (Jn a Box.) 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE SERIES. Two New Volumes: 
The Midnight Warning, and Other Stories, By E. H. HOUSE. 
—The Moon Prince, and Other Nabobs. By R. K. MUNKIT- 
TRICK. — Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25 each. 


THE ARMIES OF TO-DAY. A Description of the Armies 
of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. Profusely 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 50. 


A TOUR AROUND NEW YORK, and My Summer Acre: 
Being the Recreations of Mr. Felix Oldboy. By JOHN 
FLAveL Mines, LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 


MOLTKE: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. Sketched in 
Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiograph- 
ical Notes. Translated by MARY HERMS. With Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Moltke, Portraits, and Fac- 
simile Letters. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00.—Uniform with The 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, and Letters of Von Moltke 
to bis Mater and bis Brothers. . 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HArper’s CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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Recertion Dress or SrLK AND VELVET. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


THE ART OF DINNER-GIVING. 
BY MRS. OLIVER BELL BUNCE. 


\ UCH has been written on the art of enter 
l taining. Books by various authors have 
been published with whole chapters devoted to 
the principles of cooking, the preparation of 
food, the art and style of dinner-giving. Arti 
cles which treat of the dinner en Samille and 
found their way into artistic 
and society journals that have a wide circula 
tion throughout the country. The giving of 
breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners, their numer 
ous courses and details in full, have been stated 
over and over again. Even the studio and five 
o'clock teas, with their charming tables of 
dainty napery and exquisite china, bowls of de 
licious negus, and delicate eatables, have been 
discussed at length in all the 


dinner BOC TAL have 


various columns of society 
talk So, Without question, 
nowadays 
old, realize the dinner is 
par excellence, the best form 
of returning obligations and 
bringing peopk together 
who vie with each other in 
good-breeding and agreeable 
ness of manner For surely 
the last meal of the day 
should be one of relaxation 
to ali members of the house 
hold The busy hours are 
over, and the reunion comes 
to all families who preserve 
good feeling and harmony 
toward each other And 
when guests become an addi 


yomen, young and 


tion to this agreeable meal 
the incidents and events of 
the day discuased, the current 
topics disposed of, it is then 
that the spirit of the dinner 
becomes the true source of 
enjoyment to all who fall be 
neath the spell of this com 
fort, simplicity, and good 
taste. Now that the dinner 
has made its way to the front 
as a social feature, and so de- 
lightful in its effects, we have 
this satisfaction, if the Eng- 
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Fig. 1 


For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. 





Supplement 


Youre Grnru’s Eventne Dress. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


—Frock For Grr 
8 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


SKIRT wita Warreau Peart. 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet 
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For diagram and description see pattern- 


sheet Supplement 
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Fig. 2.—Frock ror Grri FROM 
6 To 10 YEARS OLD 
For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. 


Currron Bre. 


For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 














Currron AND LAcE 
JABorT. 


For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


SPRING CLOAK 
For description see pattern-shect Soppl ment 


lish are our models in style And manner of dinner-giving, 
we are their equals beyond doubt, and can hold our own 
in all matters of entertaining. Our tables are as charm- 
ingly decorated and garnished as profusely, a service as 
well maintained and quite as efficient as that of our friends 
across the water; our women as bright, clever, and fascina- 


ting; our men as intellectual, brilliant, and well equipped, 


their powers of conversation as great and manners as gen- 


ial and agreeable as those of the strangers who come to 





NINe-GORED SKIRT. 


For diagram and description see pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


America, are entertained, return, and then write us up in 


a light favorable or unfavor- 
able as we strike them whilst 
sight-seeing in our cities, and 
aloog our rivers and high- 
ways and byways every- 
where, 

The art of giving a good 
dinner resides not only in 
the dinner itself, which owes 
its success to the chef be- 
low-stairs, that genius who 
knows so well the sauces 
that tickle the palate with a 
flavor delicious, whose sal- 
ads are a concoction so in- 
tricate that one wonders 
what the ingredients really 
are; nor to the host’s wines, 
of a vintage so choice as to be 
above criticism. The sweets 
like nectar, the ice a cleanser 
of the palate, followed by the 
digester of the whole, the 
cheese. The fruits rich in 
color, luscious in taste, ripe 
and juicy; whilst the cordials, 
a pungent finisher of this de- 
lightful social function. The 
napery should be selected 
according to texture and 
beauty of pattern; the cen- 
tre cloth a floral, Oriental, or 
conventional design, whose 
color, beauty, and delicacy 
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FRONT VIEW OF CALLING COSTUME ON FRONT PaGE 


should serve as a match for the doilies that grace each cov- 
er, forming a charming picture in the’accessories of dinner- 
giving. The glass, engraved or not, should be of different 
sizes, to suit the taste of the hostess, simple in form, delicate 
in color, and transparent in quality, that sparkles when the 
light touches its artistic curves. The favors of a nature 
without much elaboration—a leaflet of Suéde or celluloid, a 
mouchoir or sachet of simple ornamentation, is all that is re 
quired. Buta huge box of bonbons, with cup, saucer, and 
souvenir spoon—it is a hard task indeed for a diner-out to 
reach the drawing-room without one of these remembrances 
of the feast coming to grief. Excess of any kind is vulgar, 
and there are rules in the art of dinner-giving that should 
be observed to make it a fine art. No dinner should last 
longer that an hour and a half; even Continental dinners do 
not exceed this limit, thereby giving time for any pleasure 
that presents itself for the evening. The guests invited should 
be limited to ten or twelve, unless it is a dinner dance, which 
requires spacious rooms and abundance of service; then any 
number, according to the wish of the host and hostess. 

An invitation to dinner should be sent a week in advance, 
accepted or declined with promptness, and no guest should 
arrive after the hour appointed, for delay is unpardonable. 
‘To be prompt but not too early for dinner is a rigid ne- 
cessity.” ‘‘To be late is wrong to the hosts, to the guests, 
and to the dinner.” Of all the decorations of the dinner, 
beautiful flowers rank higher than any other form of orna 
mentation, although the latest London fiat tells us that as a 
rule the tables of royalty preserve the utmost simplicity so 
far as decorations are concerned.’ A small bunch of flowers, 
tiny grasses, and lilies-of-the-valley (which are now the emblem 
of the royal circle) are all that is selected for ordinary occa- 
sions. But in this country, where decorations and flowers 
are used in such profusion, masses of one color or bunches 
can be distributed at pleasure before each cover, whilst the 
small flowers, violets, primroses, spring blossoms of all 
kinds when in season, can be selected for the sides and centre. 
Care should be taken not to overdo even this charming effect, 
for many tables have the treatment of a florist’s display. 
Flowers should be chosen for their delicate and agreeable 
perfume; overpowering odors are sometimes disturbing to 
persons of a sensitive and nervous organization. Even if 
the dinner has for its setting napery so delicate that it is 
unrivalled in whiteness and texture, glass so artistic that 
it is ‘‘a thing of beauty,” souvenirs of exquisite and deli- 
cate workmanship, the menus marvels of beauty in form 
and design, the flowers superb, the tout ensemble beautiful 
in effect and a delight to the eye, yet the hostess has much 
to learn in the art of dinner-giving. For the charm, 
success, and pleasure of the entertainment lie in the skill 
and tact of the hostess herself, who should have wit enough 
not to select her guests solely among her favored few, 
but bring to her dinner two or three good talkers, whose 
fine perception, brilliancy, and knowledge of the world 
and its ways will give sparkle and lustre to her dinner, 
and by so doing ‘insure its success. Topics should be 
selected that will amuse, entertain, and enliven the guests. 




















The wit, the scholar, and man of 
the world is at all times, either 
at home or abroad, sufficient in 
himself; but it is the salient 
points of the quiet men and wo- 
men who from choice become 
good listeners that the hostess 
should endeavor to bring out; 
she should use her tact to com- 
pel them to air their opinions and 
throw off the mantle of silence in 
which they so often wrap them- 
selves. Conversation should be 
general, and ‘‘a man or woman 
can be forgiven if hisorher bright- 
ness is used to enliven the feast.” 
Religion and politics should be 
ostracised. They are bad form 
at any social pac te ey but ata 
dinner they are inadmissible, 
creating at times a feeling most 
unfortunate. For argumenta- 
tion is not only an annoyance 
to the guests invited, but a 
want of politeness and consider- 
ation to the host and hostess, and 
would aid'in spoiling the most 
perfect of dinners in any well- 
regulated family. A word or two 
to the diner-out may be taken as 
sound advice. It is the duty of 
every man and woman of society 
to be agreeable and acceptable in 
conversation, but it is to the diner 
this refers particularly. Bring 
into the charmed circle bright- 
ness of manner and cleverness 
of ideas, the happy thought, well- 
expressed wit without preten- 
sion, culture without cynicism 
—in fact, the best that is in 
you. A poet many years ago, 
inviting a literary friend to 
dine, wrote, ‘‘Come to-morrow 
and take salt with us in our at- 
tic.” High up in a modest 


dwelling-house we found the ta- 
ble, with the most spotless of 
cloths, the glass tasteful in form, 
the decorations a few red roses 
in a Venetian vase, the menu 
perfect in’ its way, the dishes 
small in number but good in 
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quality, the room rich 
in Eastern rugs, with por- 
tigres and hangings of 
blended colors, whilst 
the cheery fire shed its 
warmth over all, even 
the etchings on the wall, 
whose “rich still-life sub- 
jects glowed in deep tones 
and caught the radiant 
light from the blaze on the 
hearth,” and, above all, 
the good poet and his tal- 
ented wife were the brains 
of the feast, whilst the 
charm, sparkle, and bits of 
literary gossip and clever 
reparice filled us with 
sweet memories for many 
years to come. 





Calling Dress and Hat. é 
See illustration on front page. Fig. 2.—Bopice a VEstT 
. yr . J NG SIT 

i i Worth costume is , ow ee me ais . 

; ” } or pattern and deacription see No. 

lined throughout, aac 1V. op patiern-sheet Supplement. 
made warm enough to 
wear without a wrap 
on fine days in winter. It is composed of heliotrope cloth 
and velvet of a lightershade. A striking feature is the over- 
dress of cloth, trimmed with strings of jet and a fringe of 





Ripine Corser. 
For pattern and description see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement 


A Beruw Rive Hasir wits Beirep Bopice. 
For pattern and description see No. L. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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cloth cut narrowly and strung with jet at intervals. The 
foot of this cloth dress is turned up in front and falls in a 
short train on a skirt of velvet trimmed with three rows of 
black fur. The round waist has Empire drapery of cloth 
and fringe crossing the bust and passing under the arms to 
meet in a point in the back. A jetted ornament falls below 
the waist in the back of the skirt. The high collar is of vel- 
vet edged with fur. Close sleeves of velvet banded with fur 
have upper sleeves of cloth cut into fringe below. 

The jaunty Virot hat is known in Paris as the chapeau de 
Poix. It iss.f gray felt with black velvet facing in the brim. 
A large soft chou of Salambo velvet set in front holds two 
black quills, and a smaller rosette is at the back. 


TEA A LA RUSSE. 


W E sit in the firelight’s fitful gleam; 
It kisses your hand—and your tea-gown’s fold; 
And quaint little fancies are those that seem 
To shape themselves in the shifting steam 
From the kettle’s burnished hold 
For a space they whisper of Arcady, 
And a life with you by a summer sea. 


The table, the cups, and the face so fair, 
The sinuous form in the tea-gown loose, 

All seem to exhale a certain air, 

That rises to me with the perfume rare 
Of the nectar—d la Russe 

Then, you glance across a8 the vapors rise, 

And I read of an Aidenn in your eyes. 


But I brush the roseate mists away; 

I brush them away with a smile—a sigh— 
For, aim his deft arrows as Cupid may, 
A golden-tipped shaft alone (men say), 

Must the little god let fly, 
If he hope to pierce to your well-taught heart 
I, alas! am too poor to forge the dart. 


Though I never may reach the hanging rose 
That clambers atop the rough-cast wall, 

Yet even for me a warm south wind blows, 

And petals all flushing with passion throws, 
And I lift them as they fall 

Each hour I spend where your dear eyes shine, 

Some leaf of the flower of love is mine 


So with half-shut eyes still I watch your face, 
As you daintily sway the tea-ball bright, 

And I thank the deity of the place 

That he granted me one short hour of grace 
From the troubled outer night. 

Rose ieaves to-day (if to-morrow the rue) 

Let me live for the hour, the tea—and you! 

ALBERT Payson TERHUNE 


A TEA AT THE CLOISTER. 
See illustration on page 100. 


T is now nearly twenty years, unless memory serves the 

writer false, since a party of Yale students took posses- 
sion of a certain house, then vacant, on Elm Street, within 
a block of the big New Haven Green. The students, a group 
of merry and very delightful fellows, were members of the 
Sheffield Scientific School. With characteristic humor they 
dubbed this new dwelling-place the Cloister. 

The Scientific School had no dormitory system, the stu 
dents living about the town as they chose, in often widely 
scattered places, so that much of the fascination of student 
life, such as members of the Academic department knew it, 
was denied them. Indeed, there were many marked differ 
ences in the lives of the two. There was less of organiza- 
tion among the Scientific students, the ‘ Sheffs,” as they 
were sometimes called. They had not the prestige, envied 
by most students, whether confessed or not, of belonging to 
either of the two secret societies, the ‘‘ Bones” or ‘‘ Keys,” 
of the Academic Seniors. In fact, there were men in those 
days who used to murmur somewhat over these differences 
between the two departments, and the absence of a certain 
social éclat, atmosphere, habit—the exact word is unimpor 
tant—in the life of the Scientific student. For that reason, 
perhaps, the Cloister, settled as it was almost by accident, 
and quite without organization, but by men ae in 
themselves, took special hold upon their sympathies, and 
gradually came to be recognized as a distinctive and not to 
be abandoned feature. The old house on Elm Street was 
given up after a time for a picturesque club-house built to 
meet the special needs of the successors of those early days, 
so that the Cloister of to-day is to be found almost under 
the shadow of the cathedral on Hillhouse Avenue, and di- 
rectly opposite the house in which Noah Webster of dic- 
tionary glory lived. 

Teas in the Cloister twice a year, at the time of the Junior 
and Senior promenade—in midwinter, therefore, and June 

have become one of the most brilliant of all the festivities 
of those brilliant seasons. Well-known women of New 
Haven, wives of professors and prominent men, are asked as 
patronesses, but most of the splendor is lent by the gayly 
apparelled friend from out of town—the mother, the sweet- 
heart, the sister, or the happy friend making part of the joy- 
ous retinue. With becoming modesty the young New Ha 
ven girl on these occasions stands voluntarily aside, making 
way for those others to whom this life has the added charm 
of novelty. For certainly few things have the fascination of 
a glimpse into the life of a student. One sees its spell in the 
way & woman comes into the room, in her examination of 
the pipes upon the mantel, the pictures, or the ‘‘ memora- 
bilia ” scattered about the room. Happy. pl pt 
ten days for her and for all of them, hosts and visitors alike. 
Rare hours indeed when the Cloister or any student sanc- 
tum opens its doors, and bids the world outside enter for its 
proffered cup of fragrant tea. 


FOUR IN ARCADY. 
BY MABEL THAYER LACCACI. 


iv was @ gray day in Naples, a day when her motley roofs 
stretched out in a faded and shadowy crescent around 
the waters of the bay, dozing under a blanket of fog. 

At a window of the Villa Capella, that quaint and vine- 
hung villa at the foot of the Posilippo Hill, stood a girl staring 
out unhappily at the misty, moist view, and drumming the 
while on the wet window-panes. Her voice, as she spoke, 
had an aggrieved intonatiop. 

** Yesterday it was drizzle,” said she, ‘‘ to-day it is fog, to- 
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morrow it may be sirocco, and day after to-morrow I shall 
surely take a train for the north, and get the rest of my im- 
pressions of Naples from a Baedeker on the journey.” 

A man at the other end of the room looked up at this, 
closed his book with emphasis, and rose. ‘ Now, Cecil, 
that is open rebellion. ou shall do nothing of the sort. 
It i foggy, I admit, but see how beautifully soft that gra 
is.” He came forward and stared through the window with 
half-closed eyes. He was an artist. 

* Verily, I believe, in the blackest depths of a coal-mine 
you would find something to say about color,” and. the 
girl faced about and langhed. When she was cheerful and 
laughed she was exceedingly pretty, and she was cheerful 
most of the time. *‘ But no,” she continued, ‘* I am not un- 
reasonable. I have been here a week, and am forced to 
consider Naples a failure. Naturally I want a change, a 
complete change, not another city, and more hotels and 
pensions, but the country, with freedom and space. Do let 
us go away from here.” Then, with a sudden inspiration 
and a sunny smile, ‘* Let us try to find an Arcady.” 

**Arcady! Why, Cecil, you would be a Dresden-china 
figure in Arcady.” And the Artist, adjusting his glasses, 
looked at her quizzically, from the pagodalike knot of blond 
hair with the golden dagger thrust through it, down to the 
satin-slippered feet poised on Louis Quinze heels. 

“Oh, I know well what you are about to say,” cried the 
girl, ‘* but please don't say it! Quite sweet i now, I came 
here because I was tired of Paris and Trouville, dinners and 
balls. I wanted for once a taste of some other life, a life 
out in the air, where I could ramble about and find new 
things to think of and to do. Indeed, I should not mind 
roughing it, and wearing square-toed shoes and a sun-bonnet 
if need be. Ah! please don't laugh, but just try me.” Then, 
as a door opened to admit two people, ‘‘ Here are Madame 
and Herr von Mannheim, so why not decide the question at 
once?” 

Madame advanced, holding up her pince-nez. She was 
not nearsighted, but she had a pretty hand. She glanced 
affectionately at Cecil, and observed the warm cclor on her 
cheeks. 

**My dear, you look emphatic,” said she. ‘‘ What is it? 
Are you arranging some plan for an outing, or”—with a 
slight pause—‘‘are you perhaps homesick for Trouville? 
We shall be dismayed to hear that.” 

By ‘‘ we,” which Madame had uttered caressingly, she 
meant the Artist and herself. She was his wife, and four 
years of matrimony found her still burning incense. Cecil 
loved her, but wondered, for Cecil, being but twenty and an 
arrant coquette, failed to comprehend such constancy to any 
one man. Therefore when she answered, ‘‘ A most delight- 
ful plan: we are going to find an Arcady,” her ‘‘ we” was 
meant to include a brown and bearded figure in the back- 
ground. 

‘Very good,” answered Madame, with a vivacious gesture; 
*‘and when do we start?” 

Thereupon the Artist explained Cecil's unexpected yearn- 
ings for nature, however primitive. 

This is a new and sudden idea of mademoiselle’s,” said 
he, ‘and we do not know how long it will last, but while it 
does last it shall have proper nourishment. Therefore I 
propose Sorrento; that will do to begin with, and we will go 
there to-morrow. On the Piccolo Sun Angelo I know an old 
contadina, who will let us picnic in her shanty, and will give 
us what the land affords. We will take along rugs, ham- 
mocks, a steamer -chair, and a caddy of Madame’s most 
particular English breakfast tea; these are the only conces- 
sions I make to the flesh-pots of Egypt. Ladies, you will 
wear something suitable to the spirit of the occasion, and I 
allow but one hand-bag apiece in this trip to Arcady—eh, 
Carl?” 

Von Mannheim smiled, but said nothing. When in doubt 
his motto was to smile, and now—though he desired to agree 
with the Artist regarding a sentiment that finds response in 
every masculine breast—he perceived the cloud it cast over 
Cecil’s enthusiasm (Cecil was unaccustomed to travelling 
without two or more Saratogas), and to pander to her comfort 
and diversion had become a distinct occupation of this lieu- 
tenant of Uhlans, who had known her but seven short days. 

Matters were adjusted by allowing Cecil a bag sufficiently 
large to engage the entire attention of one facchino on the 
morrow when they left Naples, and then it was that the sun 
came out to gild a May day and fill it with perfume of 
drenched blossoms, touching the girl's capricious heart at the 
lust moment with a desire to remain. 

The unceremonious haste with which boats at the quay 
engulfed passengers for the little steamer that was to make 
the circuit of the coast to Capri somewhat disturbed Cecil's 
complacency, for she had a patrician’s aversion to hurry; but 
von Mannheim, like a Newfoundland dog, faithful, if slight- 
ly clumsy, arranged a nook for her upholstered with rugs, 
where she recovered her equanimity in viewing the trials of 
later comers. 

The steamer was a pretty yachtlike craft, most uncertain 
as to departures and general behavior. Sometimes she went, 
and sometimes she didn’t go, as the number of voyagers or 
the direction of the wind suited the captain. Once on her 
way she affected a whimsical rolling and pitching in smooth 
water, when every part of her noisy little engine seemed to 
chuckle with mirth at her ability to send hapless beings 
below on a two hours’ trip. 

Madame, comfortably seated, departed suddenly without 
apology or explanation after the third staggering sidewise 
roll; and presently Cecil and the Artist, who loved the sea 
and all things therein, rose and promevaded gayly up and 
down, chatting between themselves of other times and seasons; 
whereat von Mannheim, who felt miserable in body, began 
to feel miserable in mind as well, and bracing himself on an 
— camp-chair, thought unkind things of life and 
destiny. 

They had been a week on the Piccolo San Angelo. Mas- 
sima, a quaint old creature, had made them royally welcome 
to her casetia, set in a bewildering vegetable garden, and 
peculiarly favored in having two rooms. 

The Artist, who knew her of old, talked dialect to her, 
called her his ‘‘ tesoro,” and paid her not one centime more 
than a thing was worth. She in turn would have kissed the 
dust — his shoes, and altogether considered him without 
blemish. 

The Artist and von Mannheim inhabited one room, Cecil 
and Madame the other, while Massima climbed into the loft 
by night, and sat on the doorstep by day. Two hammocks 
had been swung, and on a stool near by Madame served five 
o'clock tea each afternoon when the Artist could be gathered 
from his sketching, von Mannheim from reading aloud, and 
Cecil from being read to. 

In the mornings, after they met over bread and coffee, 
and related the filliputian ventures of dreams restlessly 
dreamt on beds of straw, they rambled down the hill-side to 
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the town, down the steep winding alleyways walled high on 
either side, where maidenhair fern flourished in — 
greenness, and lizards scurried forth to flash their golden 
liveries in the sun, and scurried back again, palpitating with 
fright to the ends of their tapering tails. 

n the piazza of Sorrento, where the life of the town drib- 
bled by, Cecil and von Mannheim would lean over the para- 
pet of the bridge, and while the Artist strolled off to make a 
sketch, and Madume round the corner haggled over the’price 
of lurid-colored silk searfs and stockings, these two talked, 
laughed, or were silent, as the mood was, for this much had 
been gained from a week of Arcady—a friendship uncon- 
strained. 

The spirit of this new life and the seclusion of their bill- 
top had calmed the girl’s volatile nature into a placidity and 

entle indolence that were very winning. At the first von 
alien had been vaguely afraid of her, of her charming 
haughtiness, her witty tongue, and spirited vivacity. He 
had thought her a lovely spoiled child, demanding a homa 
he was bul too ready to render. Now, as she leaned beside 
him, gazing down with serious, half-veiled eyes, he perceived 
the child had become a woman. 

The hills were overhung with crimson fringes of sunset, a 
hush had fallen, when on one of such afternoons they turned 
théir steps homeward, Cecil and von Mannheim lingering 
somewhat behind. As they ascended, the view unfolded, 
luminous in its interwoven tints of vineyards and olive or- 
chards, dotted with tiny houses suggestive of hidden tran- 
quil life and the character of unseen inmates. On a knoll 
von Mannheim stopped, Cecil paused a step above him, and 
they turned and looked out to sea. The basin of the bay 
dipped like a hollowed hand, with Capri, Ischia, and Procida 
set as gleaming sapphires on its fingers. Across the blue 
waves Naples spread her sinuous water-front; nearer, a flight 
of white-winged fisher-boats courtesied to their hurrying re- 
flections beneath. 

“ How beautiful all this is!” cried the young German. ‘‘I 
am glad just to live and breathe and see it. I think I could 
be happy always in such a place as this. But you, made- 
moiselle ”"—he lifted his face to hers—‘‘ are you not wishing 
to be back among your accustomed scenes?” 

**No,” she answered, slowly; ‘‘I have small desire to re- 
turn to my old life. Indeed, I am rather astonished at my- 
self. From playing at being a rustic I may become one. 
Really I am very content here.” 

Von Mannheim seemed about to speak impetuously, but 
he checked himself with his eyes seeking hers. A silence 
fell, a silence of significance, that made the girl rear her 
blond head quickly, and with a rising color hasten forward 
to join Madame, by whose side she remained until they all 
parted with a buona notte. 

One evening, when a full moon rode up the sky, turning to 
silver all the leaves and branches, Cecil lay in her hammock 
scenting the mysterious sweet odors of night, and listening 
to the snatches of a Spanish m ena that the Artist 
hummed as he leaned against the doorway and filled his 
pipe. He was in extraordinary good - humor, for a capital 
study had been finished; and a crony of his, priest of a 
neighboring village, had purchased for him some rare old 
wine. 

As to Arcady, all things were going merrily. Yon Mann- 
heim was exceptionally well-behaved, abstaining from mili- 
tary talk, and the subject of what Russia would do the next 
spring. Moreover, he was useful in many ways, and kept 
Cecil contented—the Artist had an impression that pm 
without a young man to fetch and carry was not to be 
thought of for this blond American maiden—and although 
he had beeu inclined to come hither to divert a pretty girl, 
he was inclined to stay to divert himself. He filled his pipe 
complacently, therefore, and looked over at the slim figure 
in the hammock, moving gently to and fro in moonlight and 
shadow at the impulsion of von Mannheim’s hand. 

** Well, Cecil,” said the Artist, ‘‘this has not been pre- 
cisely an exciting experience for you, but I think it has been 
a satisfactory one. You have gracefully forsworn giddi- 
ness and -lights for an out-of-door common-sense exist 
ence, and I dare say have a clearer conscience and a better 
digestion for it.” 

Jecil looked up gravely. 

“‘T think I have learned something in these last days,” she 
replied; ‘‘but what are twenty days against twenty years? 
and you know what my twenty years have been. But that 
is not wholly my fault,” she added, pleadingly. 

Von Mannheim, watching her, also thought, and. some- 
what sadly, what were twenty days against twenty — 

** Alas! my dear,” remarked the Artist, ‘‘ you will always 
need a Pompadour setting, you can never acquire simplicity 
and love for a life of the woods and fields. One must be born 
a veritable child of nature, and I never encountered but one 
such ; she was the wife of a man I once knew, and no one 
could say whence she came or whither she went.” The 
speaker drew his steamer-chair into shadow, and stretched 
himself out in it. 


I will tell you about her, he continued, and it shall be 
an allegory for you. It all happened long ago when I was 
at Gigi’s in Rome. We were a wild lot, with the excep- 
tion of one man, Chalens, an odd fellow, very much of a re- 
cluse, serious as a skull, and as unfathomable as the Sphinx. 
The others disliked him; I, for some reason, liked him; per- 
haps his oddities attracted me. I had known him a year, 
worked beside him in the studio, gotten at his ideas and 
aims, and yet had not the faintest knowledge of where he 
hived himself, or what he did when he was not painting. 

That summer I had a fever. Chalens came every day to 
see me. He was fidelity itself; moreover, he had the in- 
stincts of a born nurse, aud I needed nursiug badly. When 
the fever passed, I was restless and dispirited. ‘‘ Chalens,” 
said I, ‘‘I can’t stay here. I have the fidgets. I shall go to 
Pompeii to-morrow. Will you go too?” 

res,” he answered, ‘‘1 will go; but I must take some 
one with me, and you may not like that.” 

Po take whom you like, provided it is not a woman,” I 
replied. 

** But it is a woman, and my wife,” said he, with his eyes 
on the floor. 

I was dumfounded. It was a unique case in the annals 
of the studio. Nota man at Gigi’s had ever been known to 
possess a wife, and Chalens, of all men,to be married! I 
wondered how he could have encumbered himself. 

(‘‘ Now don't look lehtalogs, ps dear,” and the Artist 
turned his handsome eyes on his wife. ‘‘ That was before 
I met you. Of course now I should have patted him on 
the back, but on that occasion I said nothing encouraging, 
and Chalens looked unhappy and went away.”) 

I did not think he would be at the train the next morning, 
but in the first compartment I entered I found him sitting, 
rigid and expectant, in the middle of the seat. Beyond him 
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in the corner was a woman. As I got in, he turned to her 
and said, ‘ Felice, this is my friend who goes with us to 
Pompeii.” 

I could not well salute her as Felice, and had I said Ma- 
dame Chalens I should have burst out laughing at the ab- 
surdity of the situation, so I bowed silently, then sat down 
and looked at her. 

Without being absolutely beautiful, she yet had a charac- 
ter and quality to catch the most careless glance. Her small 
head, covered with an abundance of short, close curls, was 
poised on a thick, columnilike throat. Her 7. dark and 
restless as an animal’s, had wonderful shifting lights in them, 
and the color that palpitated under her brown skin was rich 
as that of a bursting pomegranate. It was impossible to 
guess her age or nationality, and I wondered what strange 
circumstance had brought these two together. Chalens’s at- 
titude towards her was one of devotion and curious watch- 
fulness, while she regarded him with an indifference that 
later I found extended to all people and things except 
nature, which she passionately loved. 

We took rooms in the dilapidated casa at the gate of 
Pompeii, where we painted all day and sang and feasted half 
the night. Felice had a wonderful birdlike voice; but she 
would only sing when in certain moods; then she improvised 
melodies, exceedin strange and bewitching, that imitated 
the rushing of we 4 the whispering of leaves, the songs of 
birds, and all the sweet mysteries of nature. 

You may believe I made many sketches of her,—some- 
times a pose as she lay full length among the grasses, lissome 
and nerveless as a wild thing of the woods; sometimes a 
motion or a gesture. Alli her motions were infinitely rapid 
and graceful. When she walked, it was with an undu- 
lating, elastic movement, impossible to describe; when she 
ran, it was with the fleetness of a deer, and she easily leaped 
barriers that Chalens and I could but climb over. 

She showed great fondness for the country about Pompeii, 
and spent all her time rambling far off among the hills. 
From such wanderings she always returned in a state of 
restless excitement, and soon her eyes began to acquire an 
expression of expectancy that perplexed me. She said once 
that long ago she had known all that region, and the memory 
of it was coming back to her. 

Then I asked Chalens where and how he had married her; 
he was reluctant to answer, but finally told me. He was 
once sketching in Maremma, spending his days among the 
Etruscan tombs and his nights in the hut of a goatherd. 
One day, on an excursion, miles from any habitation, he took 
refuge from a storm within a cave, where he discovered this 
girl. The mystery of ber being there, and how she sustained 
life, he never unravelled. She followed him back that night, 
and was cared for by the wife of the goatherd. Chalens be- 
came passionately attached to her, and before he went south 
to Rome took her to the nearest village priest and made her 
his wife. She had always remained a mystery to him, but 
his love was of so engrossing a nature that it asked no ques- 
tions and demanded no reward. 

One day we three went to the Museum at Naples. In the 
room containing the Pompeiian statuettes, Felice discovered 
that exquisite Dencter aun. Instantly she seemed be- 
witched, and hovered about it in an ecstasy, caressing it with 
little murmurous cries. Chalens was distufbed, and tried to 
draw her away, when she turned on him in an outburst of 
passion that bewildered us. 

‘‘Don’t touch me! don’t touch me!” she cried. ‘‘I have 
found now the first trace of what I am seeking, the first sym- 
bol of my lost life. Ob! can’t you see that all is strange and 
wrong with me here; that I am not like you nor of you? 
This is not my life; you are not my rightful companion; but 
some day when I find my mate I shall go back to my old 
existence, out of reach of you all.” 

I was much alarmed at this outbreak, thinking that for 
the moment her wits had forsaken her; but Chalens’s agita- 
tion seemed to spring from some still graver cause that I 
could not fathem. From that day Felice was stamped with 
a deeper mystery and strangeness. She went constantly 
afield, and dismayed us by her prolonged absences and unac- 
countable behavior. Chalens gave up all occupation to fol- 
low her in her wanderings, but ber swiftness of foot dis- 
tanced any pursuit. 

Toward the close of one sultry day we were walking in 
Pompeii, making our way through the narrow, death-still 
streets towards the ruined Coliseum. Felice was dancing 
about us in a most capricious mood that acted on our spirits 
like electric fluid, till we also began playing all manner of 
pranks better fitted for bedlamites. It was twilight before 
we reached the open field that commands the Coliseum. 
There Felice proposed a race, and we started abreast toward 
one of its dusky and half-ruined archways. In a few instants 
she had outstripped us, running easily, and continually look- 
ing back to beckon us on. Suddenly then we heard the 
notes of a flute piped within the building. So wild, so im- 

yassioned, so bewitching was that music that my head swam. 

Felice stopped and quivered, till, uttering a cry that seemed 
an answer to those notes, she bent her lithe body forward, 
and sped on like an arrow from a bow. 

I felt that a new element had entered into the race; 
that the girl was fleeing, and Chalens was pursuing her to 
some unseen magnetic goal. Then I stumbled, but in fall- 
ing my eyes, strained toward the a a fig- 
ure there raising to its lips a reed flute. hen I reguined 
my feet, and with dazed head staggered forward, the shad- 
owy figure and Chalens and Felice had all vanished. I 
called their names loudly, and searched far and wide. At 
last, turning my steps homeward, through the darkness I 
heard again, far up Vesuvius’s side, the faint, fantastic mu- 
sic of a flute. 

The next day, as neither Chalens nor Felice returned to 
the casa, I became strangely alarmed, and at dusk went back 
to the Coliseum. There, in the archway, I found my friend, 
Jooking distraught and beating the air with his hands. 
When he saw me he gave a bitter.cry. 3 

“She has gone! she has gone! and I am alone!” Putting 
his hands on my shoulders, he bent his face close to mine 
and whispered: ‘* You will think me mad, but I tell you that 
in this spot yester-eve I saw the flesh and blood reality of 
the Dancing Faun. It is with him that Felice has fled.” 

I tried vainly to persuade the poor fellow to return with 
me. He remained where he was, haunting the Coliseum by 
night and day. He never saw the girl again. On the 
seventh day, when I took him food at dawn, I found him 
lying dead in the archway. 


A little breeze stirred in the tree-tops, the bark of a dog 
came from a far-away garden. Madame rose, and crossing a 
broad lane of moonlight, bent above her husband in the 
shadow. He carried her caressing hand to his lips. ‘‘ It is 
time for buona notte,” he said, and so the evening ended. 

A night or two later the Artist, declaring that such moon- 
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light should not be wasted, commanded von Mannheim to 
take Cecil and his proper share of rugs and follow him, then 
tucking Madame under his arm, he marched down the hill- 
side. ‘They roused up drowsy echoes from vineyards and 

rdens as they descended, ving at last at the quay below 
oomte Above them the town lay hushed in slumber; at 
their feet the water, splashing murmurously, knocked the 
bow of a little boat against the stones. 

The Artist called on Madame and Cecil to seat themselves 
in the stern. Handing von Mannheim a pair of oars, he 
took a second pair,and with a few strong strokes the boat was 
sent beyond the outstretching rocks. Past the cliffs, topped 
by the great albergos, still twinkling with lights, past the 
little beach with its colony of fisher huts, past the quarries 
and the fonnara, and so round the point where the shore 
curves deeply to the left and Capri rises very near and beck- 
oning, swam the boat at the dip of the urgent oars. Then, 
leaving their oars in the rowlocks, the rowers leaned back 
and looked at the beauty of the night, and that world of 
moonlight and shadow where they drifted in a silver sea 
beside a silent shore. 

No one wished to break the infinite, sweet silence. 
Madame trailed her hand in the phosphorescent waters and 
dreamed again the dreams of her earlier youth; and the 
Artist, gazing across the tide toward where it lapped the 
sands of Tripoli, lived over those days when he was free 
and wild as the Bedouin sheiks he roamed among, when life 
was cheap and love was ardent and ambitions were unknown. 

All the German mysticism and romance of von Mann- 
heim’s nature was stirred by this night, which he was never 
to forget. His life had been a simple one, in a gar- 
rison town on the Rhine. Shy of the world at large, he 
found companionship in a friend or two, in his books, and in 
nature. is principles were few and as simple as his life, 
and he did not weary himself with self-analysis or cares of 
conscience. 

Before him, her face white in the moonbeams, her eyes 
like wells of light, was the woman he loved, and in the si- 
lence and the glory of that hour he felt a mighty impulse to 
cry out that he loved her, to win her from herself, and take 
her from the glitter and pettiness of her world into his 
world, made beautiful by love and loyalty. Would she 
come tohim? Would the influence of twenty days stand as 
a barrier against twenty years? 

And still the boat drifted on untila pallid light grew above 
the horizon, and gaunt trees cresting the cliffs looked like 
charcoal streaks inst a ghostly sky. Then the Artist 
roused himself, and with a great sigh turned the bow home- 
ward. Von Mannheim, as he bent to the oars, caught up a 
fold of Cecil's scarf and brushed his lips across it, while her 
eyes, full of a sweet, mysterious smile, dwelt on his. 

As they reached the quay again all the little bustle of 
awakened Sorrento surrounded them. In the piazza, while 
Madame and the Artist went to the post, Cecil ordered coffee 
at a woodertable, and von Mannheim, with a jubilance he 
did not attempt to account for, supplanted the waiter in ar- 
ranging the cups and saucers, threatening with every move- 
ment to bring disaster to the crockery. The two were in ab- 
surdly good spirits, and hailed the return of the others with 
a cheerful banter quite out of proportion to the occasion. 

All had letters but von Mannheim, who seldom received 
them. Cecil, noticing the lack, offered to share hers with 
him, and moved her chair closer with a delightful air of in- 
timacy. Coffee and rolls were finished, and stil] one enve- 
lope remained unopened at Cecil’s plate. She took it up and 
glanced at the postmark. 

**Mamma has gone to London,” said she, opening it in a 
leisurely way. “Now what may she be doing in that un- 
holy place?” Then, as her eyes ran over the contents, her 
face clouded, and she dropped the letter in her lap. 

** What is the matter, my dear?” said the Artist. ‘“ But I 
think I can guess. You have written to your mamma too 
enthusiastically about Arcady, and she fears that you may 
take a notion to branch off forever from that social constel- 
lation of which she is a bright particular star.” 

The Artist had never been over-deferential to Cecil's 
mamma. He averred she gave him the creeps whenever she 
surveyed him through her pince-nez. 

** Oh, please don’t jest!” cried the girl, with a trembling lip; 
‘this means good-by to you all. Mamma writes that I am 
to leave Naples for aden to-morrow, and that Lady Col- 
chester, who is at the Hétel Métropole, will take me on with 
her.” Then she added, somewhat bitterly,“ That you may not 
be troubled, it is arranged that my lady’s maid is to come to 
Sorrento this afternoon to fetch me, which means that mam- 
ma fears I may rebel, and must therefore have a warden.” 

** This is certainly summary,” remarked the Artist, with a 
long-drawn whistle. 

on Mannheim said nothing, but sat quite still, staring 
at the ground. 

** Bat, my child, why are you needed in London just now?” 
queried Madame, in an aggrieved tone, for she was much 
opposed to breaking up the quartette. 

** Oh, she says because my complexion is being spoiled in 
this climate, because people are asking’ where I am; and 
then there is to be a Drawing-room, and Lady Colchester 
wishes to present me. But f don't want to go! I don't 
want to go!” cried the girl. ‘‘ These days here have been so 
pleasant, and I seem not to care any more for the things 
mamma writes about.” 

The Artist with difficulty refrained from inciting her to 
open rebellion. So great, indeed, was the difficulty that in 
order to contain himself he was obliged to rise and walk 
rapidly homeward. The others followed more slowly. A 
chill had fallen, and the day that had opened with such 
abundant promise seemed coddenly cold and dull. 

As they ascended the pathway, Cecil, stirred by the mem- 
ory of those past days, turned continually to catch the famil- 
iar views, or lingered at the spots touched with the souvenir 
of some incident, until hope sprang anew in von Mannheim’s 
heart. He left her at the cottage door and went off to think 
it quietly over. 

Cecil walked about restlessly. She wanted to talk to the 
Artist, but he seemed barricaded in the steamer-chair, where 
he sat with closed eyes, throwing off slow spirals of smoke 
from his pipe. She was dispirited; Madame not less so, and 
from the same cause was for the first time unsympathetic, for 
she had decided within herself that Cecil should try to de- 
vise some way of remaining with them, instead of doing 
which the girl only wandered about, taking up things and 
putting them down again. 

In an indistinct way Cecil felt that somehow she had fall- 
en slightly from grace, and that the sins of the mother were 
being visited on the child, yet there seemed to be nothing 
that she could do. She could not refuse to return to her 
mother, nor could she send back Lady Colchester’s maid with 
a lame explanation. Neither Madame nor the Artist offered 
her any aid in deciding, and Carl von Mannheim had left 
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her to go for a stroll—left her when they had but a few more 
hours together. 

Cecil took up her mother’s letter again. It described the 
gay season of the metropolis, the long list of invitations 
awaiting her, the particular ones who would welcome her 
arrival, and it arrayed all the novelties and new possibilities 
that might stimulate her fancy. The mother wrote with an 
adroitness free from exaggeration, and subtly gauged to play 
on all points of her daughter's character. 

The girl sat in a reverie and reviewed her life. It was 
noon when she arose and began to collect her belongings. 
Madame was arranging the table for lunch. Presently Cecil 
helped her, and felt a returning cheerfulness with the clink 
of cups and saucers and the hissing of the kettle. When 
they sat down she chatted without embarrassment, mention- 
ing the contents of the letter, and showing in little ways that 
her thoughts were gradually taking flight from the present 
to the future. 

Von Mannheim took note of these signs, and watched the 
revival of the careless vivacity and pretty imperiousness 
that had marked her in those first days at Naples. Then he 
left the cottage, saying to the Artist, 

** Tell mademoiselle I have gone on in advance, but that I 
will see her in the piazza.” 

When the hour of departure arrived Cecil's pulses beat 
with a faint excitement as she looked about rapidly for von 
Mannheim. Her disappointment was evident, though she 
made haste to hide it, and moved forward to join the Artist 
and Madame. 

Together and lingeringly the three walked for the last 
time down the green sat silent lanes to the town. A car- 
riage was waiting on the bridge, within sat an English maid- 
servant, decorous and forbidding. When Cecil had seated 
herself, Sb pera again and again the hands of her two 
friends, filled with a genuine regret at parting from them. 

“Think kindly of me,” she said, “and believe that these 
past days have been the pleasantest of my life.” 

Some one put a bunch of wild flowers on her lap. It was 
von Mannheim, who had come to the side of the carriage. 
He stood looking at her, and smiling patiently. She bent 
her head over the flowers, a faint color rising in her cheeks. 

“ How good of you to remember me!” she murmured, ex- 
tending her hand. Von Mannheim raised it to his lips. 

**T shall never cease to remember you,” he replied, aud 
the carriage rolled away. 

Once Cecil turned and waved adieu toward the Piccolo 
San Angelo, where old Massima stood, looking with dim 
eyes for that dust cloud far below that signified the little 
signorina had gone away for aye. 


PERSONAT.. 


Tue National Society of the Colonial Dames of America 
met in Washington, D. C., on Wednesday and Thursday, 
December 11th and 12th. The National Socicty, comprising 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey, ad- 
mitted Rhode Island, Virginia, and the District of Colum- 
bia. It is expected that North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Massachusetts will shortly join. They met on 
Wednesday at the house of Mrs. Duncan Kennon, who is a 

reat-granddaughter of Eleanor Parke Custis. Her residence 
in Georgetown was built in 1814, and contains many relics 
of Washington. The delegates were regaled with fruit cake 
made from a recipe of Martha Washington's cook-book and 
sherry from General Washington's decanters. On Thursday 
the meeting was held at the home of Mrs. Minna Blair Rich- 
ey. Strict rules were made concerning the eligibility of 
members. They are required to prove descent from ancestry 
of established and recorded prominence prior to 1750. Im- 

rtant service rendered the colonies is also a necessity. 
he different State societies were represented by five dele- 
gates each. Mrs. Coleman Dawson, of Philadelphia, was 
prevented by illness from being present. Among the promi- 
nent women at the meetings were Mrs. James Robinson 
and Mrs. Lyons, of Virginia; Mrs. William Reid, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Shippen, and Mrs. Richard Bayard, of Maryland; Mrs. 
Mifflin, Miss Morris, and Mrs. Ernest Lautzinger, of Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. Johnson and Miss Rodney, of Delaware; Mrs. 

ames Bridgeham and Miss Centre, of Rhode Island; and 
Mrs. 8. M. Dickinson and Miss Caroline E. Nixon, of New 


a 

—The late Rutherford B. Hayes d an enormous 
collection of photographs. His son Rutherford is an enthu- 
siastic amateur photographer, and has an admirably arranged 
dark room for developing photographs. The ex-President 
had several hundred pictures of himself, and a number of 
Mrs. Hayes. He had one of the finest private libraries in 
the cof&ntry, numbering about twelve thousand volumes, 
and was especially rich in Americana. 

—The first woman to receive the title of ‘‘ Ph.D.” from 
Johns Hopkins University will be Miss Florence Bascom, 
of Williamstown, Massachusetis. She studied in the Geo- 
logical Department in Baltimore for two years, and in the 
University of Wisconsin for three more. Her degree will 
be conferred next June. 

Bp Bee dollars has been given by Mrs. Linden 
Kent, of Wilmington, to the University of Virginia, to endow 
a professorship of 

—An art museum rival anything the East can 
show is the Hearst M ‘to be erected to the memory 
of Senator Hearst by his widow,in Golden Gate Pa-k, San 
Francisco. Mrs. Hearst has already pu three ¢¢_ 
Verestchagin’s finest pictures as a nucleus for the collec 
tion, and she will endow the museum generously. 

—Miss Callie McMeehan will hold the office of executive 
clerk under the new Governor of the State of Indiana, Gov- 
ernor Matthews. She is his adopted daughter, and assisted 
him as clerk while he was Secretary of State, where she 
proved her efficiency. She will be the first woman to hold 
the post of executive clerk. 

—After two years’ artistic experience in Europe, Miss 
Lilian Green has opened a Boston studio, charming with oil 
and water-color sketches and quaint foreign decorations. 
Miss Green was formerly a teacher in the school at the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. In her study at Julian’s studio in Paris, 
under Lefebvre and others, she has developed strength and 
ease, Her portrait of a young girl upon which she is now 
engaged is a picture of unconscious youth sympathetically 
rendered. 

—The Boston Mount Holyoke Alumne Association re- 
cently held a ‘‘Gentlemen’s Night” at the Parker House, 
dinner being served to more than a hundred guests. The 
Legislature has lately granted a new charter to this time- 
honored institution, whereby it becomes a full-fledged col- 
lege, the seminary course being dropped. Among the 
speakers were Mrs. E. 8. Mead, president of the college, and 
ee Stone, who was one of the early pupils undcr Mary 

yon. 
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CHAPTER V. 
MR. ALDEBERT ANGELO. 


‘IT down, Clara,” said her father. “ Sit down and talk to 

\ me about these grand friends of yours.” 

The place was the dining-room of a house in the Cromwell 
Road, not far from Madame Elveda’s, but not so grand and 
fine as hers. The room was solidly furnished. iclures— 
which the few who understand pictures would recognize as 
originals of great value—hung round the walls; there were 

things” on the ovérmantel which the few who understand 

‘things” would recognize as really good; the “things” 
were of glass, china, and ivory. People who came often to 
the house might have remarked that the pictures and 

things” seattered lavishly about the rooms were subject 
to change more frequently than belongs to the common 
sublunary lot. With most of us our pictures, like our books 
and our dining-table, remain unchanged until the arrival of 
the Day of Dispersion. And that day we do never, it is to 
be hoped, behold. The explanation in this case—a thing 
perfectly well understood by everybody who did come to 
the house—was that the pictures and the ‘‘ things” were all 
brought from a certain little place of business not far from 
Regent Street, where Mr. Angelo conducted a museum or 
treasure-house of Art, containing pictures, carved work, 
ancient glass, pottery, weapons, china, and bric-d-brac of 
every description. Anybody might go in and inspect the 
contents of this wonderful museum. Admission was invited, 
but visitors were understood to be collectors themselves and 
anxious to add to their collections. In plain words, Mr. 
Aldebert Angelo was a dealer in Art and bric-A-brac. That 
he had a house in Cromwell Road shows that he was a suc- 
cessful dealer. 

It was evening. Mr. Angelo had been sitting since dinner 
reading the paper. Now he laid this aside, took a cigar—a 
corpulent cigar, full-flavored—and began leisurely to prepare 
foraluxurious hour. Nota person, from his outward appear- 
ance, of the highest refinement. Like the house, the man 
suggested business, and that successful; this you would 
guess at first sight and without knowing anything of the little 
* place.” 

His daughter took a low chair on the opposite side of the 
empty fireplace and prepared to obey. 

‘Well, father,’ she said, ‘it is not often you are inter- 
ested in friends of mine.” 

The girl who had played two parts in the play—that of the 
singing girl and that of Esther—was very far from the Oriental 
beauty whom one pictures as the Royal Favorite. Orientals 
ure believed to be languid. Clara was a maiden full of life 
and animation; she was intended by nature to be petite, but 
the exigencies of fashion caused her to go on growing until 
she became almost tall; her hair was fair and her eyes were 
blue, not the deep blue of Francesca’s eyes, but a lighter and 
less distinguished kind; her face—only she did not herself 
know this, nor did her father—showed the administrative 
capacity. When we know that a girl possesses this invaluable 
gift we recognize the outward signs, and we say that her face 
shows it. The outward signs in her case were a straight nose, 
making rather a smaller angle with the forehead than is com- 
mon—in other words, au advanced nose—delicate nostrils, a 
mouth turned exactly to the right curve, corresponding with 
its length, and a firm round chin. A dimple in her cheek and 
a smile always resident in her face also served to set off the 
more solid qualities of her appearance. 

‘* What aim I to tell you?” she repeated. 

“Anything you like, my dear. It pleases me just to sit 
and hear you talk about these Elveda people now. Perhaps 
it is because they are so rich and fine, that I like to think of 
my daughter being there; perhaps I've known something of 
the Elvedas in the course of my business. There are Elvedas 
in Paris; maybe they are relations. Besides, they are your 
friends. You're a woman now, Clara, and you are making 
friends for yourself—a good deal better friends than 1 could 
make for you. Here's a beautiful house—I’ve made that for 
you, but you must make the friends to fill it. As for furni- 
ture, yours can’t be beat anywhere—it can’t. As if I didn’t 
know furniture when I see it. But’our last attempt, Clara, 
eh?—to get our friends around us?” 

Here Clara shuddered and laughed. 

‘* They were not quite up to the furniture, were they? I 
acknowledge it. Now, my dear, fire away. You've had a 
play—you've told me that, and a most pernicious play it was, 
which the Lord Chamberlain would not have licensed on any 
consideration —- teaching that a woman is not to obey her 
husband. I wonder the men didn’t all get up and leave the 
room. They would, too, in soc’ ty not half as good.” 

‘I played the obedient wife ou know.” 

** You did, else | wouldn't! .e allowed it, even to please 
these friends of yours. Well, ise play is over.” 

He spread himself in his chair, put ap his feet on a stool, 
and nodded his head. 

“Go ou,” he suid, lazily. ‘It makes a man feel that he is 
really getting on when he can not only live in a fine house 
like this and have his carriage and his man-servant, but can 
have his daughter going into such truly beautiful society. 
Countesses were there, f think you said. Go on, my dear. 
Before long you shall have these rooms, too, filled with your 
friends—Countesses and all. See if youdon’t. You're rich 
enough. You've only got to begin.” 

‘I don’t quite expect that—there are still prejudices, what- 
ever we may say. me people turn up their poses at trade, 
and some people don’t like Us.’ She used the word with 
a capital. ‘‘ Not many of the Newnham girls have asked 
me to their houses-—have they?” 

‘Never you mind, Clara. You are as clever as any of 
them, and as beautiful and well-mannered. And your father 
could buy up all the lump. Patience,my dear. They may 
try to keep up the old prejudices, but they can’t last. iby? 
Because we are now in the front of everything. They are 
afraid of Us because we are cutting them out fn every line, 
big and littl. They can’t afford to hate Us any longer. 
You are an artist, too. Art, they say, breaks down all the 
barriers. What? Your father isin trade. And a good thing 
for him and for you. But you are an artist. Therefore you 
are as good asany artist fellow whose father isan Earl. Only, 
I must say—I do wish your drawing was firmer, Clara.” 

‘*T cannot become a Titian, father—or a Vandyck—or even 
aGreuze. I shall never be anything but a tenth-rate painter.” 

‘*Well, my dear, something approaching an Angelica 

* Begun to Maaren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVI. 
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Kauffman would satisfy me. But goon. You can painta 
bit—you have got an eye for color—you can talk lan- 
guage, and you can pretend to beloug to the Craft, though I 
shall never sell any of oe Go on now about your 
friend Miss Francesca Elveda. Francesca Elveda—Spanish 
ao you say?—Spanish Moor—Spanish Moor, I think you 
said?” 

‘She has a Jewish look—not so pronounced as her mother, 
but still unmistakably Jewish. But I have seen Arabs in 
Algeria with something the same look. She is a Semite, 
however, like ourselves. What am I to tell you about her? 
If I begin to talk about Francesca | shall run on forever.” 

“Everything. She interests me. So does her mother. 
So does everybody about her. Strange, isn't it? Perhaps it 
is the pleasure of hearing you talk, Clara. After the day’s 
business I like you to talk to me, It’s like soft music. 
When you marry I will buy a musical box instead. Now, 
sa let us begin all over agaiu.- The mother—what is she 

ike?” 

‘She islikea Duchess. You would say she was a Castilian 
Grandee, she is so stately and so proud.” 

**So stately and so proud. Ha! Stately and proud,” he 
repeated. ‘She would be now, perhaps, forty or fifty? 
About my own age?” 

** Nearer forty than fifty, [should say. She dresses like a 
Queen. You know she is a kind of Queen in her own way. 
All the advocates of Women’s Enfranchisement look up to 
her as a leader. She has written a big book on the Condition 
of Women in all times and over the whole world.” 

“She is a clever woman and a proud woman. Good and 
rich—of course she must be very rich. Her rent is over seven 
hundred, as 1 know. How was her money made? Because, 
you see, my dear, money has got to be made—it don't come 
of its own accord. It’s got to be made somehow. Mostly, 
it’s got to be fought for.” 

*‘I don’t know. Most of Us make our money in trade. 
I do not know how Madame Elveda’s money was made. I 
have always had a kind of idea that it grew specially in a gar- 
den for her.” 

“She wouldn’t have anything to do with money made in 
trade, would she? Queens and stately Duchesses don’t con- 
descend to pick up money made in trade. Not anything so 
low s that. Else she could not be so stately and so proud. 
Does she talk to you much?” 

‘‘Notmuch. She is gracious, you know, to all her visitors. 
But I am one of Francesca’s friends, not hers. Her friends 
all belong to the Emancipation set.” 

“One of the daughter's friends. Now tell me about the 
daughter. You like her?” 

“I like her,” Clara replied, with real enthusiasm, ‘‘ more 
than any girl I ever knew. There is no one in.the world 
—_ Ny ai no one so free and so frank, and so true and so 
oyal.” 

**Good,” said her father. ‘‘Friends should be pals. 
Young people should begin by trusting each other. A few 
dealings together, later on, and what becomes of your trust?” 

**She is a singularly reserved gir! to all but ber intimate 
friends. With them she has no reserve and no concealment. 
I think, you know, that she likes to feel a little superiority. 
Perhaps she only allowed herself to like me after she found 
out that she was intellectually above me.” 

Her father nodded his head over his cigar. 

‘* The girl is as proud as her mother. Good. Is she proud 
of her money?” 

“Oh! no. Notthat. She is most modest about her money. 
But she is proud by nature. She would be just as proud if 
she hadn't a penny.” 

** No, no,” said the man of business. ‘‘ Without money 
there is no pride. Don’t talk nonsense, Clara.” 

‘* Tt would be nonsense concerning other girls. Francesca 
is just proud of herself, apart from her beauty and her wealth 
and her cleverness. She was talking to me once about a girl 
who let a man kiss her—but you would not understand.’ 

‘*No, my dear, I don’t think I should. Don’t she like 
being kissed?” 

‘Like? I should be sorry for the man who should at- 
tempt such an outrage. Why, Francesca will not even hear 
of Love, because it turns a free woman into a servant.” 

** This house is nothing but a hot-bed of foolishness,” Mr. 
Angelo interposed,roughly. ‘‘ Let the silly girl never marry, 
then; let her die childless; serve her right for such folly. 
What? Who is she that she should kick against the Law? 
But ‘ie on, Clara; go on talking.” 

** Remember, father, that she is totally ignorant of any 
Law. .She has been brought up without religion. She is 
neither Christian, Mohammedan, nor Jew.” 

‘*A Spanish Moor—eh? A Spanish Moor. What religion 
has a Spanish Moor?” 

‘* She is proud of her descent. It pleases her to say that 
Ishmgel was her Ancestor, and therefore Abrabam—who is 
our ahaster. bm | were Moors, you know, who openly 


confaymed to the Catholic Faith and yet for centuries remain- 


ed Moslems in secret—just like certain Jews of Spain and . 


Portugal.” 

‘A few Jewish families, I believe, so conformed but re- 
mained Jews. We did not; we were expelled. I know 
nothing about the Moors.” 

** Oh! it is a most wonderful story. The Spaniards, you 
know, conquered the country four hundred years ago when 
they took Granada and drove out King Boabdil the Unlucky. 
They killed all the Elveda family except one boy, who was 
spared—there was also an old woman. They ow the boy a 
Catholic, but the old woman made him a Moslem. and so 
they have remained Moslems in faith ever since.” 

* And the girl—is she a Moslem, then? Does she go to 
Mosque on Friday?” 

** We seldom talk about religion. Best not to talk about 
such subjects even with your best friends. I have never dis- 
covered, however, that she has any religion, unless it is the 
worship of things beautiful.” 

“Stick to your own religion, my gir). And let other 
people stick to theirs. Well, as you say, a wonderful story. 
Quite justifies any amount of family pride, doesn’t it? Weil, 
we are getting on. Is the girl clever? Is she going to write 
books like her mother?” 

“Clever! Oh! of course Francesca is clever. But it isn’t 
that kind of cleverness. She did not go in for Honors, you 
know. She can write verses and make plays and stories. 


* And she had a way of asking innocent questions which used 


to make ple hot all over, especially the young Dons when 
they t on their airs of superiority. She was pretty, too, 
and prettiness always helps, doesn't it? Somehow, one never 
thought that Francesca ought to take up any line; a leader 
ought not to specialize; she was born to bea er—we all 
thought so; she thought so herself, I believe. But clever— 
oh! yes.. She was certainly clever. Sometimes she could 
say sharp things, ne to the men who thought they 
would try to marry her. They seldom got very far.” 
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“= who snubs her lovers—does that make her popular 
n ?’ 

“Well, ina way. The girls admire her independence, and 
the men admire her pride. Every young man, I suppose, 
thinks that his own must be the intellect to which she must 
bow down. On the other hand, she never defers to the men, 
aud perhaps they don’t like that.” 

*Go on. I like this kind of talk. There’s nothing real 
about it—only the talk of young a who haven't got 
their money to make. Go on, my ys 

‘* Well, Francesca was not exactly popular, because she 
was reserved and made few intimate friends; but her friends 
loved her. There is something mysterious about her—some- 
thing Oriental—somethiug concealed—something to be dis- 
covered. It is as if she had worn a veil. Always she seems 
to be revealing something new. She corresponds with a 
young man who is her friend, on equal terms, but she will 
not marry him. She furnishes her room with rugs and 
hangings and divans, and puts carved cabinets about, till 
one ly feels as if it was a room in a Harem. She has 
travelled everywhere; she knows half a dozen janguages: 
she can sing queer songs to strange instruments, and she used 
to dress up in different costumes—she would be an Albanian, 
a Montenegrin, a Syrian, an Armenian—” 

“ And a Jewess?” 

‘*No. Somehow, she does not like Us. That is, she likes 
the individual Me—not Us. We have had many talks about 
her prejudice.” 

Mr. Angelosnorted, ‘‘ Unfortunate—yes. It is rather un- 
fortunate, considering.” 

‘* Her mother, you know, wants her to become a leader in 
her own line. Perhaps she will. Perhaps not. The only 
ambition that she confesses is to have a salon of her own— 
a salon for literature and art. ‘There are no more salons in 
London-—I suppose because we are so big and so cut up in 
cliques and sets. But Francesca will make an attempt.” 

**Go on, Clara; I like it. When your money's made for 
you, what does it matter how you enjoy it—so long as you 
do enjoy it?” 

** And then”—Clara was one of the numerous tribe who 
love nothing so much as to talk about their friends—‘‘ there 
is one curious thing about Francesca. She, who has travelled 
so much and seen so much, is sometimes as ignorant of the 
world as if she had been in a nunnery. hy people do 
things—what they want—you would think she had never 
talked with anybody, nor ever wanted anything. It is quite 
curious suddenly to discover how ignorant she is.” 

** Well”—her father sat up in his chair and threw away 
the stump of his cigar—‘* you've entertained me very plea- 
santly, my dear. I like to hear this kind of talk. Now, then, 
look here, Clara. There’s a reason—don’t ask me what— 
why you should cultivate this girl. Make as great a friend 
of her as you can.” 

Clara looked astonished. Then she turned very red. 
What did her father mean? 

“I want no encouragement for that, provided—” She 
stopped short. One hardly likes to tell a father—particu- 
larly a father who is a stickler for the Law, and expects 
honor from his offspring—that you hope no business tricks 
are in contem n. 

“ Provided,” her father repeated, “that you don't get led 
astray by any nonsense about women and their equality. 
But you're too sensible, my dear, and you have been too re- 
ligiously brought ye par know a woman's duty too well— 
to be led astray. One might as well be afraid that they'd 
convert you. Go there as much as you can, and talk to me 
about them as much as you please. Unless I am mistaken, 
things are going to happen before long in that house. Make 
the girl fond of you, Clara—mind that—muke her Jean upon 
you and turn to you for advice.” 

* Am I to make 1 a spy in the house?” his daughter 
asked, her cheek flushing. : 

“Notas Hf I know all I want to about their actions. I 
want this gr to lean upon you and to take your advice. 1 
have good reasons for desietog that. And look here, Clara, 
I'm a man of my word, which is one reason why I have got 
on. The chief reason why our people always do get on is 
because we are men of our word. Now, here ismy word. I 
am bound, for certain reasons, to deal kindly towards Ma- 
dame Elveda. Are you satisfied? Very well,then. As for 
me, I shall very likely make the acquaintance of Madame 
before long. ou smile, Clara?” he asked, good-humoredly. 
“* You think your father is not — up to that lady's form? 
We shall see—we shall see. y-the-way, her husband— 
Emanuel Elveda was his name—what became of him?” 

** You knew him?” 

‘‘No, I did not. He was a man of great scientific prom- 
ise, | have beard. What became of him? Do you know?” 

‘‘He went abroad—to Morocco, I believe—on some scien- 
tific expedition, and died there.” 

“Oh! Killed by his brethren, the Moors, I suppose. 
——_ were always lawless from the time of their 

ather.” 

He was silent for a si . Then he went off in a 
ramble of speech n , following his thoughts: 

“Children never quite understand what it means when 
they hear that their fathers have had to make their own 
way. If you knew, Clara, the kind of society that I used 
to enjoy when I was your age; if you only knew—but 
there! you know Middlesex Street; you can guess—what the 
beginnings were, you would understand the bappiness it is 
for me to see you received and holding your own, at your 
ease, in this other kind of society. toes and success, 
money and success! I always knew that money and suc- 
cess throw open all the doors—all the doors—even the 
doors,” he laughed softly, “‘of Spanish Moors—of Spanish 
Moors—of Spanish Moors.” He kept on repeating the words 
as if they amused him. ‘‘ Of Spanish Moors. They open 
the doors of Spanish Moors.” 


Carrer VI. 
THEY COME LIKE SHADOW, 80 DEPART. 


“Tne meeting downstairs must be nearly over,” said 
Francesca. ‘I wish I liked meetings. They bore me to 
death. I wish I could speak at the meetings—I wish, in 
fact, that I was otherwise.” 

It was about three weeks since the acting of the play and 
the declaration of the Thing Impossible. Francesca was 
sitting in her own room—that room in a Harem of which 
Clara has spoken—with Ciara herself. Every Quecn, 
Leader, Priestess of the present or the future must have her 
confidant. It needed no encouragement, however, for Clara 
Angelo to cultivate this confidence. At home, you have 
seen, she breathed the atmosphere of money-getting; here 
she breathed the purer air of those loftier levels on which 
the children 
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the Paradise of the money-maker’s children, to whom it 
reveals the next generation. From the drawing-room below, 
from the hall, from the stairs, there came the sound of many 
voices and many feet, with the rustling of many dresses, 
with the occasional shrill notes of a single voice speaking 
with fire and energy. It was the sound of a meeting, one 
of many meetings held every season in Madame Elveda’s 
drawing-room in promotion of some branch of the great 
Cause. 

‘Clara, my dear,” Francesca replied, ‘‘how shall I become 


otherwise?” 
The two girls sat in this nest of a room, all silk and velvet 
and em eries, by themselves. They had taken a pleasant 


afternoon tea, with cake and strawberries—an ssthetic, 
artistic, highly cultivated afternoon tea. 

“Nobody in the world wishes you otherwise, Francesca.” 

* Alas! my dear, there is my mother. For she waits; she 
waits and hopes, and I draw no nearer to her hopes.” 

“ Yet only the other day you wrote and acted your play of 
The Rebel nf” 

“Yes,” Francesca replied, slowly; ‘I did, and I put into 
it the things that P- my mother. And while I acted the 
part it seemed all right. I was Vashti, the Rebel Queen; 


and ever since I have had an uneasy feeling that Esther had ~ 


the best of it—the modern Esther particularly, because she 
is not dismissed after a year or two.” 

“This is sheer heresy, Francesca.” 

“T suppose it is. Writing a play with my mother’s senti- 
ments in it, and refusing to marry a man in order to carry 
out my mother’s views, ought to make it easier for me to 
begin that active part which she expects. Somehow it 
doesn’t. She holds her meetings; she calls her committees; 
she reads her papers; she joins her Societies; she fills the 
house with eager women, all wanting—wanting—oh! what 
is it they all want so much?” 

‘“‘ Shadows, Francesca.” Clara pretended to look around 
for listeners, and whispered low, ‘‘ Shadows.” 

‘‘Shadows? If I was sure that they were shadows I 
would join in the pursuit. They tell me that the things are 
real; that is what makes me afraid of them. I am used to 
shadows. I have had very little else all my life.” 

“ Now you are going off into your fancies.” 

Francesca threw herself back in her low easy chair, and 
rested her head upon her hands. For a pretty girl it isa 
pretty attitude. And she began to talk, almost to whisper, 
in a stream of low and murmurous words. 

‘* Everything is a show and a shadow; the world is only a 
play of phantoms. Why should we vex our souls about 
fleeting shadows and airy spectres? Let the Show pass. 
Every one of us stands all by herself in the centre of infinity. 
It would be blackness inconceivable—solitude maddening— 
except for the Show which goes on all the time. When the 
Show ceases the soul will be left alone in the dark. That is 
death. I suppose the soul goes quite mad then, and for ever 
and ever knows nothing and feels nothing, being mercifully 
mad. But perhaps another Show begins—with light and 
music. Perhaps there is an endless procession of Shows, 
just to distract the poor lonely soul.” 

** Fancies—fancies!” 

** When fancies fill your mind they are as real as if they 
were not fancies. When you have no connection at all with 
the Passing Show, can it be anything but a Show of 
Shadows? What connection have I with the Passing Show? 
We stand together—my mother and I—apart from the world 
—and watch it. She gets angry about it, and would alter 
things in it. She tries to make me angry—I used to get 
angry—just a little, you know, not much—out of sympathy 
with her. I get angry no longer—I look on, and I am some- 
times interested. But to get angry because one shadow 
weeps and another rages? To try to alter anything? No.” 

** What connection with the world would you have?” 

‘Why, what you have. Every other girl in the world 
has a country—a language — cousins — brothers — sisters. 
Every other girl has a part to play, her part with other girls 
and with men, in the Passing Show. She is a part of it; 
she plays, as actress, to herself as audience. She plays her 
part with her brothers, sisters, cousins. She falls in love, 
and plays a part with her lover. When she is not playing, 
she sits out and talks with others, and watches the playing 
of her friends; she feels no loneliness; it is only when the 
Show ceases for her that the loneliness begins. You, for 
instance, have everything; all the machinery of relationship 
that joins lives together.” 

“Oh! yes. I have everything — cousins and all, I sup- 
pose : 

“Some of them, perhaps, not quite rich?” 

‘*Some of my cousins are quite poor.” 

“Oh! how delightful! So that you are even able to 
understand what péople mean by talking about poverty. 
Now, if I try to understand poverty, the thing evades me. 
cannot understand how people can consent to live at all 
unless they have enough of everything. Then, you had 

layfellows. Ihad none. I have always been quite alone. 

never went to school; I sat alone in a private room of a 
hotel, and masters came to teach me. e belonged to no 
country; we had no language. I used to think in French, 
Italian, Spanish, wherever we happened to be. And I had 
no relations, not even cousins — nobody but my mother. 
Out of hotel windows and carriage windows I saw the Show 
of the world pass by. It was always a Show to me when I 
was a child—it is a Show still.” 

** You are dreaming, Francesca.” 

“Formerly, I used to guess at the stories—the Show is 
full of stories. Now, I don’t care for the stories; I neither 
laugh nor weep over them, I only see what excellent mate- 
rials the Show affords for Art of all kinds. You can make 
pictures, plays, poems, stories out of it—wonderful things 
in Art—out of this Show. But it isn’t real any the more 
for the pictures. A rainbow is an artistic thing, but it isn’t 
real. So a starving group of needle-women may make an 
excellent picture or a most moving poem; I could try to 
paint the picture, but the misery of the thing would not be 
real to me.” 

‘*Would you give them money?” 

“I don't aed Perhaps. If they asked. Why not? I 
should not feel the loss. You see, Clara, we have always 
been so rich. We have had nothing to do with making the 
money; there are no responsibilities; no estates, lands, or 
tenants. To be rich as we are is exactly like a story in the 

Arabian Nights, where the Jinn gives the man a charm. 
Aladdin had his lamp; he rubbed the lamp when he wanted 
anything. I have a magical sion just as as Alad- 
din’s lamp. My Jinn gave me an electric bell; I touch it 
and everything that I want comes = It is pure magic. 

here does it come from? I don’t know. I have never 
asked. There is nothing in the world that I cannot get b 
pressing the magic bell. How much reality do you think 
was left to Aladdin after he had practised with his lamp for 
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twent. ot Why, when I was a child I used to think it 
was ulous of ge to want anything when he only 
had to touch the be!!. So foolish not to know so simple a 
thing! Even now, when I ring the bell I have the same 
feeling that-Aladdin had with his lamp.” 

“But re do know very well that things are real.” 

“No, I do not know very well. I only suppose. I am 
told that things are real, but I do not feel their reality or 
understand it. Therefore they are not real to me. Things, 
as you call them, produce on me only the effect of a Passing 
Show. I look out upon a Panorama,a Drama that never 
ends—an interestin ma, the meaning and plot and pro- 

ending of which I do not understand.” 

“What is real, then? Nothing?” 

**T myself—I—I—I. And persons and things, so far only 
as they touch me—you and my mother and my pictures and 
my music and my books; but the only thing quite real is 
myself—I—myself—not the bag of bones and skin with a 
head and feet, but myself, with all my clothing—such as it 
is—poor rags and duds—of knowledge and of Art. It mat- 
ters nothing to me that another person feels her own reality. 
She isn’t real to me. She isn’t a part of myself.” 

‘* But there are so many people part of one’s self.” 

‘To you—yes—a great many. To me—none.” 

“Your mother.” 

“She is always watching over me, directing, superintend- 
ing. But I don’t really know her. She is a kind of Provi- 
dence for me.” 

** Well, then, you must consent to marry; you must find 
some one who will connect you at once and forever with the 
world.” 

** Not that way, Clara; I would rather be lonely than be- 
come a slave.” 

**Well—but bow can you be the only real thing when 
without the existence of this world of work your collection 
of acquirements—you yourself—would vanish?” 

“I don’t know. The world of work is the peters of 

ear. 


the world. It is the Service. It answers the bell, my 
and brings up the things. We do not ask how the hotel is 
managed. That is the Service. Down below they are con- 


fecting a dinner for us—scouring pots, I dare say—peeling 
potatoes—making salad. Is that part of myself?” 

“ Everything is, I suppose, a part of one's self. “We are 
all human.” 

Francesca shook her head doubtfully. “Nothing that is 
human should be outside us. So they say. Clara, let me 
confess all my hard-heartedness. I am never moved with 
reading of human miseries at all. They are only part of the 
Passing Show. You know the beggars who sit about the 
steps of the Italian churches—the picturesque, dirty, ragged, 
lazy creatures; the more dirty and ragged the more pic- 
turesque they are. To me they are there to make a picture. 
If they are poor and miserable it is their fault, I suppose. 
The tale of the greatest injustice does not make me angry. 
It is a matter for police and magistrates; it shows defective 
machinery; part of the Service is gone wrong. I should 
like to ring the bell and call the attention of the Manager 
to it. That is all.” 

“Those two girls you told me of under the lamp-light 
three years ago, Francesca?” 

“There was some defect in the management, my dear. 
I ought to have rung the bell.” 

** Well, but—Francesca—with these fancies how are you 
going to carry on your mother’s work?” 

“That is the question I am always asking, Clara. How 
am I going to do anything of the kind? She has set forth 
the condition of women. She demands their equality.” 

**Man is master and will remain master,” said Clara, the 
Jewess, ‘It is the Divine Law.” 

“ Then their equality by human law. That accomplished, 
all the rest is to follow. Well, I can feel strongly enough 
in my own case—I would never—never—never submit to a 
master—but—sometimes—when one thinks of the Passing 
Show, and how the women play their parts with content- 
ment, and the continuance of custom, and the strength of 
prejudice, and the impudence of one woman standing up 
for all the millions of women, the thing becomes impossible 
—I feel that I cannot even attempt it. At other times, when 
the fancy of the Passing Show vanishes, I can see the splen- 
did audacity of an attempt to move the whole world. I 
become in imagination a greater than Vashti, who only re- 
belled against her Lord the King, and I feel myself the 
greatest of all women that ever lived, because I rebel for all.” 

‘*You might be the bravest of all women, but you would 
be the most unsuccessful. However, it seems to me a far, 
far greater dream —that of the Leader even in a Cause 
doomed to fail—than to sit alone, by yourself, alone in the 
world, hardly amused by the Passing Show.” 

“Do you think so, Clara? Do you always think so? 
Sometimes I think so too. Just at this moment “> own 
world—all my own, my very little world of what I love— 
seems to me far better than the real world. It is because I 
am in doubt. Is it worth while to trouble about the real 
world? Real? What nonsense we talk about the real world! 
There are a thousand real worlds. Let us make one for our- 
selves and live in it, as in a tabernacle—you and I, Clara, 
and two or three more, We can make it a world of Culture 
and Art. If we want food, we will ring the beil and they 
will bring up on the lift a tray of peaches and grapes and 
Still Moselle. We will work at Art, which is much finer 
than Humanity; Artis the only Goddess who has nothing 
to do with age; her followers have no past and no future— 
they live in present achievement.” 

**Oh! Francesca. What is the good of dreaming an idle 
dream? Who can escape from the world? It is always 
with us.” 

** Tt need not be.” 

**But your world of culture would be soon disturbed by 
certain unexpected realities.. You cannot, for example, es- 
cape sickness and death.” 

** Sickness is only an incident. You get a toothache and 
it is disagreeable. it goes and it is forgotten. Bereavement? 
Yes; but then everybody hopes to escape it. Death? It is 
the end. It comes, and we either feel no more forever, or 
we wake to some new existence elsewhere.” 

“Oh! you are truly an Oriental through and through, 
Francesca. You would live in a Harem secluded and 
guarded.” 

‘*A Harem if you like—but without the King.” 

*“You would soon grow tired of your Harem and your 
seclusion and your Art.” 

“ Never—never—if you and two or three more will keep 
me rine ce 

“Oh! —Clara got up laughing—“‘ and a very pretty thing 
you would make of Art in your cloister! I think I see the 
conventional figures. My dear, if you want to practise Art, 
you must not sit here and paint. You must go oufside and 
watch—and study and imitate—the men.” 
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“Clara! In this house!” 
er ‘*The roof will fall. 
‘ou talk | 


Francesca sat up and laughed 
The bell will not ring if 
yo ike that! The magic bell will cease to act. The 

rvice will run away—I don’t know what will happen if 
you repeat such things.” 

“You must do as the men do, my dear. You must go to 
the Life School. You must study anatomy and draw from 
the living figure as it is. You must come out of your 
Harem, or your Art will be contemptible stuff indeed.” 


“The child,” said Melkah. 
of late?” 

“IT watch her every day,” Madame Elveda replied. 
“What do you mean, Melkah?” 

**She is troubled—she does not sing. 
laugh—she sits in silence.” 

“Well, she is thinking. She is a woman now, Melkah. 
She is thinking about the great future before her, and how 
to begin it.” 

“She is full of fancies, She is sick with fancies. Give 
her a lover to change her thoughts. Marry her—marry her. 
Let her have a husband to obey.” 

“* Melkah,” said the mistress, ‘‘ you should be back again 
in Damascus. My daughter shall own obedience to no man.” 


(ro Be conTrinuzp.) 


“ Have you watched the child 


I do not hear her 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Lava” anp Orurrs.—The féte of Saint Valentine became popular in 
France and England in the fifteenth century. It might, therefore, be a 
pretty conceit to give a fifteenth-centary costume dance. The invitations 
should read so as to insure the fancy dress. Have all decorations pink— 
Love's own color—put jars of roses and pink ribbon love-knots conspicu- 
ous throughout the rooma. he costumes will be a diversion, and so 
cover any awkward moments at the beginning of the evening. First 
hand to each individaal a small plain white card and a lead-pencil. Then 
State that whoever can write the words Saint Valentine in two letters 
within three minutes will ome do so, sign the card, and return. The 
key is, in the loops of a lw 8 and V write respectively “ aint” and 
“alentine.” At the end of the three minutes eallost cme, and to the 
snecess{ul parties English walnuts, each one tied with rose baby- 
ribbon. These walnuts must be prepared by splitting in two, taking out 
the meat, and inserting in its stead a slip of paper on which is written, 
“ You will be happily married this year.” Now, to the unsuccessful par- 
ties pass nuts tied with yellow baby-ribbons, and in which you have in- 
serted a slip of paper bearing the words, “ If you ever wish to marry, se- 
lect at once a partner for lancers, which you must dance through 
without once smiling or speaking.” The hostess, understanding the 
joke, may then propose a lancers, odding, “And let us all jest and be 
merry." If you are fortunate enough to have any one present who can 
tell fortunes either by carde, poy. or tea leaves, you will do well to 
employ them now, for all wil not care to dance, and when the lancers 
is finished, the dancers will be eager to learn their individual fates. A 
few Saint Valentine charades migit be in order, For example, helpmate, 
wedlock, postman, ete. Helpmate: 1. A gentleman is erly helping a 
— | into an o cloak. 2 A man is patting on a pair of overshoes, 
and, finding difficulty, takes them both off, and measures to see if they 
are mates. 3. In a comfortably furnished sitting-room a ong b= making 
five-o’clock tea, and her husband is open J her in every way, being a real 
helpmate. The other suggested words might be easily acted. Now pass 
a prettily trimmed basket to each man, asking him to draw “ his valen- 
tine.” He draws a slip of paper, on which is written the name of some 
young lady in the room. sure to have an equal number of men, so 
that each man may draw, and no young lady be left without escort. The 
gentlemen will now seek their “ valentines,” and beg their hand for the 
next square dance—the minnet or any other—after which all would pro- 
ceed to the supper-room. Let your supper-room carry out the pink effect 
of the drawing-room. A simple light refreshment would be en régie. 
The following menu may serve as an example: Thin rolled sandwiches 
tied with rose-colored ribbons, strawberry ice-cream in fancy shapes, 
cake, coffee, pink bonbons. A dainty favor would be very pretty, aud 
could be obtained from your caterer, or from any German-favor dealer. 
In silvered paver come — of hearts, Cupid's bows and arrows, horse- 
shoes, love-knote, etc. ; or, if you wished something more substantial 
silver key-rings in heart shape, or other silver devices, or something inl 
dainty china, 

Joseruine.—Your dress is rather gay for church. Why not use it as it 
is for calling and the theatre? A pluited felt hat of mixed bine and brown 
wonld be pretty with this, or else one of blue velvet made in soft puffs, 
like that on the walking toilette illustrated on page 49 of Bazar No. 8. 

Anxiety.—Try facial ge, and take abundant ont-door ise. 

Awnnis.—In each case you mention leave a card for each person. Yee, 
leave canis at a reception. It is necessary to bid your hostess good-night. 

New Svvsoniden.—The invitation should read: “Mr. and Mrs. Join 
Smith request the pleasnre of your company Tuesday evening, January 
tenth, at eight o'clock. Dancing at nine.” Liseducs your guesis as op- 
portunity oceurs. Plain white stationery is always good style; stamp 
with the address, if you choose. ve newest way to use your net is as 
flowing Empire breadths falling from a yoke over a fitted princess slip 
of the black eatin. If this is objectionable, make a round gathered waist 
of the net over a fitted satin waist, and add a collarette of lace extending 
over the tops of puffed sleeves. Have an open jet collar band and belt. 
Put two or three rows of jet around the net skirt. It is impossible to 
decide about the continued use of net gowns during next summer. 

C. A. B.—The at-home card should beSecognized by the sending of 
cards shortly after its receipt. 

Constant Reaper.—Why not give a series of readings from current 
literature? Get the address of some attorney in England from your law- 
yer here, and write him about the matter, 

Reaper.—The seats of honor at a dinner are at the right of host or 
hostess. 

Cuantotre.—Yon may have your cards simply, “Mrs. Smith.” It 
would be confusing to change after so many years. 

B. L.—It is more gracious to allow your glass to be filled than to refuse 
wine; you need not drink it, of course. Serve your coffee as you have 
been doing after dessert. Mark your books with the name ouly, * Mary 
J. Smith. 

8. C. B.—Make a scarf of linen with drawn-work ends. Use a wide an- 
tique oak frame with deep cream-tint mat. Take up the carpet. If you 
don’t want dancing, why not have some interesting and instructive 
games? 

Snoperass.—No pt is 
tend, or leave them if yon do. 

Crry Sunsorisep.—You cannot well make any change in your seat at 
table without congniting your hostess; she can easily arrange it for you. 

Stpncy.—Yotr white materials are hardly suitable for a church dress, 
but would do better for a summer afternoon gown. 

June.—Your suggestions about the serge dress are all good, but you 
should wait later for new ways of cutting blazers, jackets, and shirt 
waists. Plaid silk shirt waists, also those of plaid ginghamsa, will be 
worn in the sammer. White se , basket-woven cloths, and sleazily 
woven diagonals will be worn during the omning Beaton at the sea-shore. 

Lovise M.—Do not get broadcloth for a spring dress. Get lighter- 
weight woollen, with rongh surface, such as tailors call “sacking,” or 
homespnn, or basket cloths. Two colors woven together will be stylish 
in these goods, such @s violet with green, or pink with green. Make this 
with a short flaring skirt full in the back, trimmed with three or five folds 
of velvet or jof bengaline, and have a round waist with sleeves, collar, and 
wide girdle of the material used in the folds. 

“ Pxeey."—Put bits of white wax wrapped in tisene-paper amid the 
fokis of your white wedding gown to prevent it from turning yellow. 
Three diagrams of dress skirts are given in this number. 

E. W.—Mra. Herrick’s book, House! ing Made Easy, gives instruction 
in the daily and systematic routine of house-work and will be an excel- 
lent book to place in the girl's hands; it is published by Harper & Bro- 
thers, and can be sent you by mail from this office on receipt of $1. 

C. M.—In remodelling your dress retain the brocaded waist, and add 
large sleeves and girdle of the plain silk. The skirt should be made over 
a new flaring lining, using all the brocade breadths together, and having 
either side or front of the plain silk to make it sufficiently wide. 
Some blue satin the color of that in the brocade can be added as a vest, 
revers, and collar. 

J. B. K.—The use of the word “ people” in that sense is perfectly cor- 

larger dictionaries, you will find that 


2 x 
Constant Reapre.—As ny are not laying aside black altogether, have 
the shopping dress of black di wool or of bh an. Make it in 
plain tailor fashion, with a habit bodice and flaring rt clearing the 
ground. For a church and calling dress get éminence-purple basket 
cloth, and trim with black M ite silk. See New York Fashions of 
this number of the Bazar for a description of the manner of making. 
Gray, lilac, or black pean de soie will be handsome for your dinner 

own. Make it with a slightly pointed waist and vest of w po py ae 
lace. For sammer morning dresses get a lavender gingham and a gray 
cotton cheviot. Make these with belted waist, full sleeves, and gathere’ 
skirt. Turn back the waist in revers edged with em from an 
em vest. Other summer dresses will be described as goon as the 
styles are decided. 











y- Send cards if you do not at- 
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Fig. 2.—Workixe Patrern For WALL- 
Pocket, Fie. 1.—FLAt-sTircn 
EMBROIDERY. Key-Basker. 
For embroidery design and description see No. UL on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Bany'’s BLANKET witn CRross-sTITcH 
EmproweEery.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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Fig. 3.—Workine Patrern ror WALL- 
Pocket, Fie. 1.—FLat-strrcen Emsrormery. 


TaBLE Mat.—Crocnet-Work on Forms anp Coucutne-Corp. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





CHATELAINE Baa. 
For pattern and description see No. VIL on pattern- 


sheet Supplement. 
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House Dress. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


A LONDON FLOWER 
GIRL, 
See illustration on page 108 

bby the girl is herself a flower, 

as bright, as fresh, as whole- 
some as the wares she has to sell, is 
patent to every one who looks at 
her. A very embodiment of health 
and vigor, she laughs because she 
can do nothing else, and if she 
speaks or sings, one can imagine 
the strong, full contralto tones, elate 
with the life which comes from be 
ing often and for hours at a time 
out-of-doors. The flowers are 
beautifully drawn too, and help to 
set off the rare beauty of the flower 
vender, so that the picture would be 
very lovely if framed to adorn the 
walls of a living-room, or to orna 
ment the nursery where the chil- 
dren play. 


MACRAME FRINGE FOR 
SCARFS, ETC. 
See illustration on page 112 

Sy fringe is worked with col 

ored wools or embroidery or 
crochet cotton. Make a chain of 
the length required of the darkest 
of the colors used, and for the head 
ing crochet on it 1 double crochet 
on the next, 1 chain, skip 1. Into 
each hole knot a strand twenty-eight 
inches long, which is doubled and 
slipped over the chain as illustrated; 
take two strands of each color in 
succession. Tie a double knot with 
each four ends, dividing the colors. 
Then divide them again, bringing 
four of the same color together, tie 
the two pairs, and over the tying 
slip four strands eleven inches long, 
and with the original four tie four- 
teen half double knots around those 
added; over the last knot slip five 
strands eight inches long, and tie 
the tassel. 


WALL-POCKET. 

See illustrations on page 112. 
jk stiff card-board back of this 

wall-pocket is seventeen inch- 
es deep, twelve inches wide across 
the top, and sloped to six at the low 
erend. Four pockets of fawn-col- 
ored cloth are set upon it, the upper 
two six inches and the lower two 
four inches and a half deep, and re- 
spectively fourteen, thirteen,twelve, 
and eleven inches wide. The pock- 
ets are embroidered in flat stitch 
over a guide canvas, with two shades 
of turquoise-blue silk in the designs 
Figs. 2 and 3. The upper edge of 
the pockets is pinked, and they are 








Fig. 1—Gown wits Dovusie Sxrrer. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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sewed upon the back, with 
the fulness pleated in at each 
end before it is fastened upon 
the card-board and lined. 


SHAKESPEARE AS A 
SOCIAL RESOURCE. 


HIS does not mean private 

theatricals, which are a de. 
lusion and a snare with Shake- 
speare as a subject. But it 
does mean the Shakespeare 
club, which may be not only 
a source of keen pleasure to in- 
tellectual people, but is prac- 
ticable in villages with much 
more mixeti companies than 
the Shakespeare-lover who is 
wont to enjoy the plays quiet- 
ly before his grate or else 
across the foot-lights would 
believe. Used in this way the 
Shakespeare club is likely to 
prove a means of culture to 
the younger members, and to 


open for their enjoyment , 

plays which would otherwise 

have been as sealed books, as Fig. 2.—Back or Bopice, 
well as to brighten and broad- Fre, 1. 


en the social life of the village 
in which it exists. 

There has been a vast deal of arrant humbug talked about 
preferring Shakespeare in the closet to Shakespeare on the 
stage since Charles Lamb, with his keen and imaginative 
powers of appreciation, announced that preference. The 
truth is that it requires considerable imaginative-capacity, or 
else an education in Shakespeare at school or otherwise, to 
enjoy the reading of the plays in solitude. Many a young 
man or woman is unable to keep the characters distinctly in 
mind in private reading without frequent and burdensome 
reference to the list of dramatis persone at the beginning. 
Reading Shakespeare without the dramatic spirit of the play 
as a key is like trying to translate from a foreign language 
when we know about half the words, and have a dim con- 
sciousness of what another quarter ought tomean. Ashamed 
to confess their difficulty, many of these young people con- 
fine their Shakespeare reading to those plays which have 
been illuminated for them by a public reading or stage per- 
formance. Even George Eliot declared that she found more 
enjoyment from the acting than the reading of Shakespeare. 

Now a Shakespeare club is of course not comparable to 
the theatre as a source of enlightenment, but it may exist in 
many places where such theatrical performances would never 
be seen, and it is capable of giving pleasure as well as profit 
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Fig. 2.—Woorn anp VELveT Gown. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Coatr Bopice with ApsUsTABLE VEST. 
(See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No. II. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


to its participants. The only abso- 
lute requirement is the presence of 
three or four people who can read 
aloud intelligentiy and with a cer- 
tain degree of spirit to carry the 
heavy parts. The rest can be filled 
in from material which a fastidious 
Shakespearian might think quite un 
promising. Almost every one has 
a certain slight degree of dramatic 
talent, and persons who would nev- 
er think of reading aloud among 
strangers will read a part when ev- 
ery one else is reading, and soon be 
able to give a certain individualit 
to their characters. Having oe 4 
part read by a distinct person is a 
great help in following the exits and 
entrances, and the beauty, variety, 
and power of the poet will make a 
play stand out clear even when the 
reading is only moderately good. 
Twenty or twenty-five people are 
the most satisfactory number for a 
club, although as few as fifteen 
will do very well by doubling mi- 
nor parts. Experience proves that 
Shakespeare clubs thrive best which 
have the least machinery. A cast- 
ing committee is the only necessary 
officer. What such a committee 
shall be depends on the personnel of 
the club. If it is fortunate enough 
to have a Shakespeare-lover who 
will assume the labor of making all 
the casts, and has the tact to do it 
gracefully, the club will thrive best 
as an absolute monarchy. If it is 
not so blessed, the work may be 
given to a chosen committee, or 
passed around as the members show 
aptitude and interest in it. Care 
should be taken in casting plays 
that the important parts do not re 
peatedly fall to the same members, 
It is not pleasant for the most in- 
different reader to have his innocent 
vanity continually wounded by hav- 
ing only minor parts to read, neither 
is it productive of harmony in the 
club spirit. Certain omissions will 
be found necessary, and these should 
be distinctly marked by act, scene, 
and speech on the back of each 
copy of the cast, that there may be 
no confusion during the reading. 
There should be no hard and fast 
rules except that any member who 
cannot attend should notify the 
casting committee at once to fill his 
part. Fortnightly meetings of the 
club will best keep up the interest 
of its members, and it will be a 
sleasant feature to hold the meet 
ings at the different homes so far as 
possible. One person, either the 
host for the evening or the one who 
casts the play, should read the in- 
troductions to the acts and acenes. 
The reading of a play wiil occupy 


nearly three hours, and the club wiil thrive 
best with no refreshments or very simple 
It will also thrive better on Shake 
speare than on any otherauthor. Successful 


ones 


Shakespeare clubs have utterly failed to give | 


life to the plays of Sheridan, Bulwe 
Sheridan Knowles. These need all the re 
sources of the stage to make them effective 


USEFUL RECIPES. 

A great Cure for Boils (infallible).— 
R Emplast. Resonos vel Bazilicon ¢i 
Pulv, Opii si 
M. Ft 
Spread a little of this ointment on a cloth, 

and apply twice a day 

1 Nice Way to use Cold Meat.—When you 
have a little meat left from dinner mince it, 
and grate to add to it half as much of bread 
crumbs, and season with pepper, and what 
ever herb you fancy, with a little celery seed. 


Ung 


Add a wineglass of good stock or beef ex- 
tract. Place these ingredients in a mould that 
they will about fit, and pour over it sufficient 


dissolved gelatine to nearly cover it. Steam 
for an hour, set it aside to cool, and turn out. 
Salad.— One head of cabbage 
chopped fine, three eggs, six table-spoonfuls 
of cream, three of melted butter, a half-tea 
spoonful of black pepper, one teaspoonful of 
salt, two table-spooufuls of mixed mustard, 
one cupful of cider vinegar 
all the ingredients of the dressing but the 


O thbage 


| 
r, and 


Stir together | 


cream, and Jet them cook over the fire until | 


they come to a boil; then set the dressing 


aside to cool, when the cream is to be added | 


and the whole poured over the cabbage. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been weed for 
mothers 


over fifty years by millions of 





saccers, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, ‘l'wenty-tive cents a bottle.—[{Adv.) 

LOST TIME 
is money lost. Time saved is money saved. Time 


and money can be saved by using the Gail Borden 
Eag'e Brand Condensed Milk in your recipes for 
Custards, Puddings, and Sauces Try it and be 
convinced. Grocers and Druggists.—{ Adv.) 


Stour Prorisx.— Mra. M. J. Scripture, Milford, Mass. 
has reduced from 206 Iba. to 145 ibs., under treatment 
(by mai!) of Dr. C. BE. Page, 867 Boylston St., Boston. 
She has thereby recovered health, and will reply to 
brief letters of inquiry.—{ Ade.) 





DORFLINGER'S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 
is shown in every requisite for the table, and in beau- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genuine 
pie = have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
New York,.—{ Ade.) 


Counrus's Benzorw Cosuerio Soar Highly rec- 
ymmended for the complexion and skin.—[ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
qi Breakfast Cocoa 


Absoiutely Pure and 
Soluble. 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 
bas more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 

costing leas than one cent 
@ cup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and RASILY DIGESTED 


Boid by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


The Cudahy 
Process 


There’s as many ways of transforming 
ine lean meat of a steer into a solid or liquid 
extract of beef as there are steers. All ways 
are not good ways- 

King 





-clean ways. 
among Savory Foods stands 


CUDAHY’S 
EXTRACT 


BEEF 


Properly called the 


“Rex” Brand 


Your dealer knows the difference— 
insist on “Rex.” 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 
South Omaha, Neb. 


for their children while teething, with perfect | 


HARPER'S 


Wal 


er 





Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
— Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N.Y. 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 
Complexion Brush. 


What it has 








done for others 
it will do 


Sor you. 


What is said by those who have used it. 


Oily Sallow Skin Afus using your Complexion 


Brush for six weeks 
surprised myself anc my friends with a healthy complexion. 


Wrinkles A lady sixty years old has succeeded in re 

ees coving the wrinkles from her neck, and many 
ther ladies have cayged them to disappear from their faces by 
ing our Complex Brush regularly 


a mt A handsome neck is one of the prin 
cipal points of beauty in woman A 
uly tells us of a friend who has developed a thin, spare neck 


ne of roundness and beauty by the regular use of our Com- 
plesion Brust 


For 1 it I be found a luxury by both old and 


rung THe FLAT-ENDED TERTH by 





have 


r mpact 
the cir 


——4 ment remove the dead « 


uticle and increas. 
ation wonderfully 






Oe elson every brush. Beware of imitations. 
Maile » receipt of price, so cents. For sale by all dealers in 
Toilet Goods. Catalogue mailed Free 


C.J. BAILEY & CO. 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
AMERICAN 


Club House Cheese 


DELICIOUS, 
APPETIZING, 
TEMPTING. 


A soft, rich cheese, put 
up in 
giase jars. 

If your grocer does not 
keep it send M4 cents in 
stamps and a miniature jar 
will be mailed to any ad- 
dress 

A full size jar will be expreseed to any point in 
the United States, charges prepaid, on receipt of 50 
cents, 


THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 
Manufacturers, CLEVELAND, 0. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain it. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfiuous Hair: to 
Increase or Reduce Flesh; to ¢ olor 
the Hair and a the ‘compiex- 








a oe. A book of to every 
alled (sealed) fOr | oo: 
MADAME if LavTier, | nw aed St, . ¥. Clty. 


lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. lilustrated 


Rood Magic Scale Co., —- iL 


0 on trial, Rood’s Magic | Scale, the popa- 
cular free. 








BAZAR 


This size by mail, 35c 








om: &J.PRI 


APOTHECARIES, 








Witch Cream 


Softens, Heals, Feeds and 
Beautifies the Skin. 


A Chap Specific. 


Soothingly Helpful in Salt 
Rheum and Eczema. 


hermetically sealed | 


SAN GABRIEL VALLEY, 
Southern California. 
Choice Lands for enle by E. J. BALDWIN in the 
| famons SANTA ANETTA and adjacent Ranchos 
Tracts one acre to teu thousand. Perfect for Orange, 
Lemon, English Walvut, Olive, and all deciduous 
| fruit, General Farming, Stock, and Dairy. Combines 
Rest Land, Water, Climate, and location in the world. 
For particnlars address H. A. UNRUH, Arcadia, Los 
Angeles County, California. 


THE TOILET REQUISITE 


| Contains recipes for every conceivable device of the 
Toilet, compiled from works of eminent Physicians 
| and Dermatologists. One can make for : cent that which 
| otherwise would cost $1.00. 
RECIPES FOR: Preserving and making teeth 
arly white. Glossing hair, curling and waving 
air. Promoting clear, beautiful, and soft skin. 
| Removing wrinkles, moles, freckles, etc. Insures 
safety, economy, and satisfaction. Mailed, 20 cts 


* GaAs. PUBLISHER, Box 617, Bridgeport, Gone. 





aware, TOILET MASK ! 


(OR FACE CLOVE.) 





TRA DE-MARK 


To be Worn Three Times in the Week. 


Children Cry for 


& watural beautifier for bleaching ond pre- 


serving the skim and removing complexional 
imperfections. 

It t* soft and flexible in form, and can be easily 
applied and werm without discomfort or incon- | 
venience. 


It is recommended by eminent physicians ond 


scientists as a substitute for injurious cos- 
meties. 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be 
imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only 
be removed permanently by the Toilet Mask. 
use every kind of spots. impurities, roughness, etc., van- 
ishes from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and 
beautiful. 
dollars uselessiy expended for cosmetics, powders, Jotions, 
etc. 
complexion preserver and beautifier. 


hidden 
By its 


It is harmless, costs little, and saves many 


It prevente and removes wrinkles, and is both a 


gepuarasen Treatise, with full particulars, 
fled free. Address, and kindly mention this 


paper, 


THE TOILET MASK CO. 


1166 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Pitcher’s | Castoria. 
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lower rate at 
our New York 
or Chicago 





CHICAGO. 


Our prices for making garments at Chicago 


| establishment are very much less than in New 


York, owing to the wages and rent being lower. 
The materials, style, and workmanship are 
similar in both Houses. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
1702 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





Human Nature 


To love Roses, es lly the 
D. & C. ROSES, They are 
nm on their own roots, and are 
re of flower lovers every- 
Our new “Ginide to Rese 
Culture” will give any one a com 
education in flower growing. 
want to send it free, togethe erwin: 
a copy of our M — 
“Success with ore,” 
to every flower lover | in t 
land. Send us your address, 
The SINEEE 6 Sea co., 





'S TRIGQPHEROUS 
Ks - HAIR AY SKIN. 


a An elegant dressing, Prevents 
Dy baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
W 
veins, Ail dreantesertgenttben. 4 Stone St. BY. 
- 7 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Jniian’s Spe- 
eifie ie the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither electricity 
nor any of the advertised pol- 
sonous stufis can accomplish. 


Address MME JULIAN, P.O. Branch H, N. Y. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal | Embrocation. 
Proprietors, W. Epwarp yoo Son, 


ee baa, Vale tah Wie t. mate ee 
“PARTED BANG” 



























¢ African Kola Piant, 

hma?: Raa in Congo, West 

A is —>. Sure 

Cure for Asthma. Cure Guaran No 
+ Export Office, 114 TS ay DS ry ork, 
address 

RTING ©O., tbs viness “binctnnasi.Obion 


For 
KOLA 





needs no heat, 


HIGGINS’ INDELIBLE INK soio.bc": 


er fussy treatment. Fully guaranteed. Fxtra size bottles. 15 cents 
at all dealers. By mail 25 cents from CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., 
170 Eighth Street, Brooklyn, New York 


ere Ano gae ) MOSER Cr cugte 


fat. Gold only Dy Boma Ass bony. oct net FREE 





Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, 
and indexed, will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 








rr 



























For 
Eighty Seven 
Cents. 


Wo offer a Fine Nainsook Dress, sizes 
6 months to two years, that has had a 
wonderful sale. It is one of the best of 
the many inducements we offer to 
commence with the Baby—sent by 
mail postage paid 6 cents extra. 


Catalogue of Babies’ wear and full descrip- 
tion of the latest styles for Boye and Girls 
of ali ages furnished upon application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


eSbeneld 
Cinitable Ks ? 


Spring Dress Fabrics. 


SILK-AND-WOOL MIXTURES, 
GLACE DIAGONALS, 
PLAIN AND GLACE EPINGLINES. | 
NOVEL effects in VELOURS, figured and ALL- 
WOOL GLACE STUFFS, with great variety of | 
colorings—-NEW FABRICS. 
SILK-AND-WOOL PLAIDS, 
Printed Challies. 


FIGURED CREPES AND CREPONS. 








Droadevay KH 19tb ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





New England Stories. | 


Jane Field. 
A Novel. By Mary E. WILKINs. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
A New England Nun, 


And Other Stories. By Mary E. WILKINs. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 





Tilustrated, 


A Humble Romance, 
And Other Stories. By MAry E. WILKINs. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
Young Lucretia, 


And Other Stories. By Mary E. WILKINs. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$1.25. In ‘* Harper's Young People (New) 
Series.” 
Katharine North. 
A Novel. By MARIA Lovtse Poor. Post 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Adout Ready.) 
Mrs. Keats Bradford. 


A Novel. By Maria Loutse Poor. Post 


Summer, 





8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Roweny in Boston. 


A Novel.. By MARIA Lovutse Poot. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Dally. 


A Novel. By Maria Louise Poot. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Vesty of the Basins. 


A Novel. By S. P. McL. Greene. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Post 


Post 


Post 8vo, 


Puvilshed by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


{ SB The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
the price. 











OPENING SALE 


NEW CHALLIES. 


Now on sale, extensive lines of 
French Challies for Spring and 
A profusion of beauti- 
ful new designs reserved expressly 
for this house. 

New groupings of violet, pansy, 
mossrose, carnation, nosegay, and 
other floral patterns. 

Shaded Challies, Odd Polka 
Dots, Soap-bubble Dots, etc. Chal- 
lie Vigoureux—a distinct Novelty 
resembling Cheviot. 





Special designs for Children: 
Showers of rosebuds, tiny palm 
leaves, and wild flowers. 

These are shown in the 
ment section, where we have just 
added a case of Fancy Wool Ben- 
galine, in double widths, to sell at 
75 cents per yard. 


James McCreery &Co,, 


Broadway and I 1th St., 
New York. 








LADIES INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 


Because 1t Sapports Stockings and 
nderetothes from the SHO! LDEKS, 


v 
WHY ? and has ro +tiff cords ; fits with perfeet 


nd freedim. Elegant, and ‘strictly hygienic. 
Sold by leading dealers. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
2" Send for Illustrated Price List. eg 
TEE Por, HARMON & CEADWICE ©, Brocklyn, 8. Y. 


1893, I Ever y 
Va riety. 





1784, 





Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Seld by all Respectable Dealers throughoat 
e Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


CENT SENT BENT. 
FREE pare na bt 


curiosity exeited a cent’s worth? send your ad. 
aren ot on postal get catslsue and learn how I give away 


Gas strange, bat me, bat Hs tr out ton foe ee 


Cine 
HAIR DEATH== 


instantly removes and forever de- 
Sih an hair, whether 
upon the hands, face, 

« Wilson, i anowledged by physicians as the 
highest authority and the most eminent derm et 
an4 hair specialist that ever lived. During his private 
practice of a life-time among the nobility and aristocrac 
of Europe he prescribed this recipe 
mail, securely packed. Correspondence confidential, Sole 
ite for ‘Amorien. Address The Skeokum Hoot 

erCo., 57 South Fifth Avenue, New York. 








AS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 


GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


Base- | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Japanese Silks. 





stocracy | 
Price. 1 by 


| _ Remo 
TAver 
Sunbu 


ORIENTAL 


ATERPROOF 


Ve RR 
= a 2s = 
‘a=, ‘re : 
7 Ft ay + 





LF = 


FAST BLACK 


A new and patented process gives 
a waterproof finish to the rich and 
brilliant Japanese silk so extensively 
used, renders the material impervious 
to water and absolutely free from 
water spots and stains. 


Ask your dealer iw for ftom, and take no others. 





\ON'T you think that’s a dainty, 
pretty pattern ? ° 


It’s one of the mixed 
stripes in “Toile 
du Nord,” the fash- 
ionable novelty in 
wash-goods. The 
checks are beautiful, 
from tiny pin checks 
for children’s wear, 
to the fashionable, 
large, gay plaids with 
solids in every shade 
to match, and in black 
and white. I prefer 
this to any other 
fabric for Spring and 
Summer wear, it is 
so light in weight and 
washes so well, in fact, 


“Toile du Nord” 


is about the only fabric I know that 
won't shrink and fade in washing. Ask 
for it the next time you go down town, 
or get samples from 


PARKHILL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Complexion Preserved, 


DR. HEBRA’®: 


VIOLA CREAM 


ves 
-M 
m 
skin to its original freshness. 
ing @ clear and healthy com . 
ruperior to all face pre “para ons and & 
perfectly harmless. At all druggists or S 
mailed for G@ cts. Send for circular. ay 


G. C. BITTNER & A re oO. 


oe DOROTHY ” ” BABY SYSTEM. 
Reform hygienic baby wear; combining health, 
nie, and beauty. No bands. No pins. 
Nothing could be prettier or more exquisite than the 
“ Dorothy” baby clothes"—ANNIE JENNESS MILLER. @ 


A set of 10 patterns (long or short clothes) $1.00. 
Complete outfits furnished (reform or with pands .) Gar 
ments prepared }; bee pero a spec rant “aly y made. 
stamp for cire 


etrs. BJ. GUM 40 and 42 W. 25 SEN YORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
MENDING TISSUE 



























Tae ad 











est quality. A 

selection is sim- 

> ply a matter of 

A e) individual taste. 


VA 
> \) 


Any Woman Will Say So. 


It wouldn’t make much difference what we 
said about Dr. Warner’s corsets if there were 
not several hundred thousand women in every 
part of the com- 
munity to confirm 
our statements 
with “That's so.” 

The Coraline 
we use is superior 
to whalebone and 
absolutely un- 
breakable. 

What we want 
is to have you 
try Dr. Warner's 
corsets, You'll 
never wear any 
other kind. 

We especially recommend Fanita, fine coutil, 
$3; Fine coutil, 888, sateen strips, $1.75; 
Fine sateen, embroidered, No, 777, at $1.50; 
Fine sateen, 444, at $1.35, and heavy jean, 
No. 333, sateen strips, at $1.10. 


WARNER BROs., 


359 Broadway, New York. 
FF 9 9 Se Fe Se 8 \: 


Sweet 
Self: . ° ANEW CHARM 














EVANS’ V¥ 10. 

LEVINE. Othe, rich! impreg. 
of vt wholes, — ays 4 
kerchiefs, tiomery with a fresh, 
delicious, nat fragrance unriv- 
aled for its comsbt strength, del- 
icacy and sweetncss, and 
c the m fastidious taste. 
In a beautiful decorated quarter- 
packet ( ever given 
or the aanate 'y mail, 25c. (or 
er Evans’ 


Selisceepies Orris. 
George B. Evens, Mfg. Perfumer, 
106 CuzstyuT St., PHILADELPHIA. . 





Seamiess Ribbed Waist 
FOR CHILDREN. 


Combines Durability with 

Delightful Ease and Comfort. 

The only perfect low - priced 
Waist made. Sizes, 1 to 12 years. 
For sale by all first-class Dry-Goods 
Dealers. If unable to procure in 
your town, send to us for samplé 
enclosing 25 cents, or 35 cents for 
the better grade. 


Manufacturing Co., 





Nazareth 


Originators and Sole Manufacturers, 


NAZARETH, PA. 


$500 a Year. 
FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. A Daily 


Reference-Book for Young and Inexperi- 
By JuLieT Corson. 





enced Housewives. 








Repairs clothing better than needle and thread ; Silk, 
| Satin, Cotton, and Woolen, Kid Gloves, Macintosh, 
Umbrellas, etc., all colors. 
yards, 25c. Twelve yards, 65c. Stamps taken, Agents 
wanted. Address STAYNER & CO., Providence, R. J 











Sample yard, 10c. Three | 





Courtauld’s 
BLACK ENGLISH CRAPES 


FOR VEILS AND TRIMMING PURPOSES ARE WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
THEY ARE LIGHT IN WEIGHT AND 





ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY INJURIOUS SUBSTANCE WHATEVER. 


Oo BE 
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16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


It is not merely a receipt-book. It tells just those 
things which the young housekeeper must know, yet 
which she has generally been forced to learn from ex- 
| perience, because so many writers on domestic affairs 


- regard them as too trifling to need mention.— Boston 


| Courier. 
| 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


CB” The above work is for sale by all book- 
sellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage 
prepaid, toany part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 





ry 





THE SWEET GIRL GRADUATE 


“[ HEAR YOU ARE QUITE AN ARTIST, Ma. Ross 
AND DO YOU USE OILS OR WATER-WORKS TT" 


NEVER PIPED AGAIN. 
* Way don't yon sing any more?” asked the robin 
of the thrueh 
“I heard somebody say emoking was a bad thing,” 
Sabi the through. 
“ What has that to do with it?” 
“I gave up my pipe on that account.” 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE VAIN VALENTINE. 


Lady, when you read this line, 
Let your heart awhile incline 
To the prayer of Cupid, who, 
Here, a captive, comes to you. 


If your anewer Yes should be, 
Keep bim privoner for me; 

But if you must tell him No, 
Break his bonds and let him go. 


Other ladies donbtiess live 
Who will take this fugitive. 
I have not decided quite 
Who I'd marry if I might. 
a 

Ganev. “Have you looked over the list of hotel 
arrivals 7” 

Guuar. “No; what hotel has come to town to-day ?” 

—_-— 

“My husband,” said Mra. Spriggins, “is very fond 

of macaroni cooked in partisan cheese.” 
————_—— 

A favorite horse of the children's died, and we broke 
the news, to them as gently as possible. Little John 
was very ead at first, then a smile lit up his face as he 
vaid to me, “* Mamma, I don’t think we onght to feel 
sorry abont old Jim, for he’s happy up there galloping 
around with the angels.” 

——————>_— 

Dennis had long been busy at the wood-pile with his 
own old buck-saw, when his employer's cross-cut was 
ong day lent to him. It was a joy; Dennis‘tried to 
express bis pleasure. 

“I'd rayther saw wan day with the cross-cut, sorr,” 
eald he, “ than six days with the buck.” 

a 

“ Now, Bridget, it is one of the standing rules of the 
house that the girls cannot have callers in the kitchen.” 

“Sait yersilf, mim. Sure an’ I niver makes no com- 
plaint av a lady wishes me to reeeive moi fri'nds in the 
parloor.” 

* Penelope Adams has written a dialect poem.” 

* Really 7” 

“Yee: she gave herself away, thongh. When she 
wrote ‘sitch is life,’ she put it,‘ Psyche is life.’ ” 

—_——— 

“I tell you, Barton, calmness and force are the at- 
tributes of manhood,” 

“Very likely. They are also characteristics of a 
mule'’s hind leg.” 





DABNEY DABBS, THE CELEBRATED COMIC VALENTINE ARTIST, ADVERTISES FOR MODELS. 


THE CYNIC’S VALENTINE 


Since I my love dare not confess 
To this sweetheart of mine, 

In tender eyllabies I dress 
A valiant valentine, 


Thus armored, it will bravely geo 
Her honest eyes to meet, 

And two red lips ite weal or woe 
Shall tell without deceit. 


So hasten, valentine, to her: 
Fear not the consequence ; 
I'm either what I wish I were, 
Or—out two paltry cents, 
Ratenu Faxsuawe. 


—__._—__ 


“Is this neighborhood healthy 7?” asked the pros- 
pective tenant 

* Perfectiy,” sald the agent. 

* Any opening for a young doctor?” 

“Superb. You'll be kept so busy you can't rest.” 


———_—>—_—_ 


A South Carolina correspondent sends the following : 

* Ata recent social event in the country there was 
present a dignified and very slender young man from 
town, who, it was easy to see, had a very good opinion 
of himself. A not allogether flattering reputation ac- 
quired by his alleged tenor voice had preceded him to 
the back wooda, and soon after hie arrival he was sur- 
rounded by a bevy of mischievous rustic maids who 
hegved for a song Like many young singers, he 
needed much peranasion. While the girls insisted, an 
old farmer, who had been standing near by for some 
time, suddenly cried ont: ‘Sing fer ‘em, young man. 
I know you kin sing—you've got legs so much like a 
mawkin-bird's'" 

He did not sing _- 

Little Douglas, though only four years old, has quite 
an idea of drawing, and makes beautiful carte with 
four entire wheels visible, and four-legged animals 
with a leg protruding from each corner. But engines 
and care baffled him. He brought bis slate to his fa- 
ther one day with this request : 

“ Dwaw a wailwoad twack with tare waning on it.” 

Hie father did as he was asked, and told Donglas to 
make a copy of it and show it to him. ‘The little fel- 
low puzzled over this for some time, and finally 
brought the slate back with bis picture, consisting of 
two parallel |ines only, made underneath his father's 

few,” sald papa, “that’s a very nice track, but 
where is the train 7” 

“ W'y,” anid Donglos, “‘ those twains is wacin’, and 

mine's out of sight. 


————_e—— 


“ George,” aald the elder Washington, “ did you chop 
thie tree down with your hatchet 7” 

** Papa,” replied the little fellow, “do not ax me.” 

Wherenpow the father clasped his son to his bosom™ 
proudly 

“You will be the great American humorist,” he 
said. 

But the elder Washington was grievously disap- 
— The son never rose higher than the Presi- 

mcy. 


“My dear,” said Mr. Cockadoodiedoo to his wife. 
“I wouldn't let our children play with the Cackleton 
chickens.” 

“ Why not ?” asked Mra. Cockadoodledoo. 

*“ Mr. Cackleton told me this morning that two of his 
youngsts rs were down with the pip, and it is said to 
¢ contagious,” 





CLEAR AS A BELL. 


EMINENT GERMAN SINGING PROFESSOR (to fair Saxon beginner, lessons at $10 per hour), 


“ERSTENS MOLTO PIANISSIMO CON AMORE, 


FORTE TILL FORTISSIMO HIN AUFSTEIGEND! 


ZAT 18, MIT GEF( HL; DANN CRESCENDO, DANN 
ALL AT ONCE DIMINUENDO, A LONG STILL-STAND, 


UND BEINAHE NODDING FINISH. YOU UNDERSTAND?” 


MET HIS MATCH. 


George Washington was the patriotic name of an 
old Southern pegro who has lang since been gathered 
to his dusky forefathers. In the ante bellum days 
George was the property of a facetions gentleman 
who, whenever opportunity offered, deligited in play- 
gp bw the negro's superstitions fears. 

n one oecasion, however, George. proved himself 
more than his master’s match in wit. It was on the 
night of the brilliant meteoric display in 1868. George 
was in bed, and sound a@leep. His master went to lis 
cabin, thundered on the door, and cried. in a simulated 
tone of fear: 

“George! George! The stars are falling. Get up 
and say your prayers. The day of judgment has 
come.” 

The sound of a heavy body rolling lazily over in bed 
was heard, followed by the voice of George in sleepy 
protest. 

* Go "long wid yo’ foolishin’, Mas'r Henry,” it said, 
“Who ebber heerd ob de day ob jadgment comin’ in 
de night-time 7 = Tae 

“ Ilang it all,” said Wagg, “I'm going to give up be- 
ing a hamorist.” 

* Doesn't it pay?” 

* Pays well enohgh, but I want to get married some 
day, and none of the girle will take me seriously. 
When I propose, they laugh.” 


a 


“What's that advice you've charged me for, Brief?” 
asked Brinks of his young legal! friend. 

* Don’t you remember you were in here com laining 
about your cold, and I advised you to see u doctor 7” 
returned Briet. Gibianteanaiil 

“Your patient is somewhat irritable this morning, 
doctor,” said the nurse, 

“Yes. He is more of an impatient than a patient,” 
replied the doctor, 

It was in a horke-car, and a gentleman arose from 
his seat and motioned toward two ladies, who were 
standing in the aisle, 

Finer Lapy. “I'm sare he meant the seat for me.” 

Seoonn Lapy..“I don't think so, but you wonld 
better have it, as you are so much older than I am.” 


10 1, vo 


‘ 





A WELL-GROUNDED FEAR. 


“Tlow pO YOU LIKE YOUR NEW Fuencu Dpocror?” . 
“WeLt, 1 TOLD nim I HAD CHOLERA, BECAUSE I DIDN'T KNOW HOW TO SAY DYSPEPSIA IN FRENCH, AND I'M AFRAID UD WAS NOT GIVEN 


ME THE RIGHT REMEDIES.” 


AN INSUPERABLE OBJECTION. 


“ Barrows's wife is a very handsome woman.” 
“ But she has one abominably homely feature.” 
“ What is that 7” 


“ Barrowa.” 
Ghusn@pentnt 


Little John Pegley was caught up a peach-tree, fill- 
ing a bushel sack. He was immediately taken into 
custody, and led toward a corn-house that was to 
serve a8 a temeataey prison. Discomfited and be- 
wildered by his sudden apprehension, he said, in a 
most solemn and entreating tone, * Mire Bettie, I de- 
clare t' gracious it ain't me.” 

———————— 

“My dear,” said Mr. Newpop, ‘“‘{ wish you'd stop 
py be song that goes * tee-dee-dee, tee-deu-dee ’ 
to the baby. It is extremely tee-deeous to me.” 

hteeengeny 

A teacher was explaining to a little girl how the 
trees developed their foliage in spring-time. 

“Ah, yes,” said the wee miss, 1 understand ; they 
keep their summer clothes in their trunk.” 

come ueeneg 

Dasumwo Cuxnx. “ Yea, mise, it is a kise a yard. 
How many yards will you have 7” 

Mopest Younsa Woman, ‘Three, if you please, sir, 
and grandmamma will eal in and pay you.” 

eg 

Mise Florinda Featherbrain occasionally “ drops into 
poetry.” Her latest is an effusion on the beautics of 
the country, and begins gracefully thus 

“The haycocks, loudly crowing, 
Have roused me from my sleep.” 


—_——_\_>— 
“Did Williamfexplain his absence ?” 

“Yes: bat I'm no alligator.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“It would reenire the month and throat of an 
alligator to swallow William's statement.” 

ceengppmane 

Batrert. “Sure, ma'am, Mr. Brown across the 

strate must be kilt entotrely.’’ 
wrness. “ Why, Bridget 7” 

Buwerr. “ Because I saw him go ont this morning, 
and now they've just brought him back in an ava 
lanche.” 








ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


.* the old saint whose name this day com- 
memorates looks down upon our busy 
world on the 14th of February, how shocked 
he must be to see the frivo ity that marks 
the observance of the day of his death! For 
it is the ese of his death, of his 
martyrdom, our St. Valentine’s day, with its 
dainty little love verses and its grotesque 
caricatures. What must he think of the 
mischievous children who are so eager to 
get to school early that morning in order to 
see their teacher's face as she opens the 
proper little note she will find on her desk, 
and gazes upon the picture of a sour-visaged 
old maid with a very large head, and an 
equally large ruler, who is represented as 
tyrannizing over a class of small children 

with cherubic faces? The little dears, of 
course they know that their teacher is 
their natural enemy, and this-is their chance 
to tell her so. Then, too, he must wonder 
why the ugly pictures, be the delicate 
cards with Cupids and pierced hearts rioting 
all over them, are called valentines. What 
had he to do with such things as these? 
Absolutely nothing, it seems. 

St. Valentine was one of the early Chris- 
tians, a Roman priest, who was martyred 
during the Claudian persecution in the third 
century. He had been arrested and kept in 

rison in chains for a long while, until final- 
.. all efforts to make him change his faith 
having failed, on the 14th of February, 270, 
he was beheaded. From this fact alone, that 
it was on the 14th of February, has his name 
been connected with the customs that have 
come down to us. 

The Romans had a festival, the Luperca- 
lia, which was celebrated in honor of Pan and 
of Juno. One of the ceremonies performed at 
this festival was that of putting the names 
of young women in a jar and letting the 
pours men draw them out by chance. The 

supercalia was observed until, in the pen 

496, Pope Gelasius, wishing to abolish all pa- 
gan rites, and looking around for an excuse 
to change them, found that St. Valentine 
had been martyred two hundred years be- 
fore, on the 14th of February. his was 
just what he was seeking. It gave him the 
opportunity of making it a church day, and 
calling it after the old saint. However, the 
Pope’s plans were not destined to succeed 
very well. The people accepted the name, 
but seem to have held on to many of their 
old customs. 

From this time until the seventeenth cen- 
tury we hear very little of the day, but then 
it reappears, with the old Roman ideas still 
clinging to it. For instance, we learn that 
it was the custom of the young men and 
maidens two centuries ago to meet on the 
eve of the 14th of February and choose their 
‘* valentines.” They did it in just the way 
it had been done centuries before by the Ro- 
man youths. Each wrote the name of his or 
her most favored lover upon a slip of paper. 
These were put in boxes. The men then 
drew the names of the girls, and vice versa. 
Thus each one drew a valentine, and was 
himself drawn as a valentine; but an old 
writer says, ‘‘the man stuck faster to the 
valentine that had fallen to him than to her 
to whom he had fallen.” The engagement 
in each case was supposed to last a year; 
presents were exchanged between the two, 
and frequently what was begun in jest ripen- 
ed into something more serious. 

One of the superstitions of St. Valentine's 
day was that the first unmarried man a young 

irl saw on going out that morning would be 

er future husband. A story is told of one 

lady who remained in her room with the 
curtains drawn and her eyes tightly shut, 
resolutely refusing to come out until the 
right man came. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Armour’s 
Extract. 


In the kitchen, as an aid to good cooking, 
Armour’s Extract of Beef finds its largest 
field. It is greatly relished by invalids, but 
you should not limit its use to the sick room. 
Our little Cook Book explains many ways of 
using Armour’s Extract. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 





Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
Hoe top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. 


Piusbungh oye By Co. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


REASONS FOR IT. 


UESTIONS are frequently asked: Why 

do not other manufacturers besides the 

Royal Baking Powder aay 4 also put up 

pure baking powders, free lime, alum, 

and other adulterants? Is it a fact that the 

Royal is fhe only pure and wholesome bak- 
ing powder made? 

An inquiry develops some matters that 
will be found of interest to housekeepers 
generally. 

There are three classes of these articles: 
viz., the cream-of-tartar powders, the phos- 
phate powders, and the alum powders. 

The alum powders are classed by health 
officers as adulterated, inasmuch as their in- 
gredients are condemned for all food pur- 
80. and are forbidden in many localities. 

hey are concededly unwholesome, and are 
so denominated by all physicians. 

The phosphate powders contain sulphuric 
acid and from 8 to 12 per cent. of lime, im- 
purities which are inseparable from the in- 
gredients used in them. The continuous in- 
gestion of acid phosphate, regardless of the 
condition of the system, as must occur where 
this class of baking are der is used, is liable 
to result in serious physical disarrangements, 
and is condemned by physicians generally. 

The cream-of-tartar baking powders, to 
which class the Royal belongs, to be pure 


market contains lime. 
cially refined and prepared for its use by 


eliminated. There is no other process by 
which cream of tartar can be freed from 
lime — made 100 per cent. pure—in quan- 
tities practical for commercial purposes. 
Other baking- powder makers, not being 
able to obtain these chemically pure goods 
(which are used exclusively in the Royal), 
are dependent upon the cream of tartar of 


move the lime and other impurities. 


ste while other baking powders contain 
ime, alum, or other impurities. 

This absolute purity not only renders the 
baking powder more perfectly wholesome, 
but the freedom from all extraneous sub- 
stances makes it of higher leavening strength 
and effectiveness. 


must be made from absolutely pure mate- | 
rials. The ordinary cream of tartar of the | 
The Royal Baking | 
Powder is made from cream of tartar spe- | 


patent processes by which the lime is totally | 


the market, refined by the old-fashioned | 
methods, by which it is impossible to re- | 


These are the reasons why the Royal is | 





ne MBNIER does his own printing; in every- 
thing pertaining to the manufacture 
except wood for nails and foil, is pro- 
duced on his own prope 
Instead of depending up upon a dozen different man- 
ufacturers (each looking profit rather than purity) 
agsmost cocoa and Chocolate makers have to, MENIER 
can and does, with ty in view—viz: the sale of 
Chocolat Menier by real merit—supply the 
world with the doest pe Ht I and in far greater quan- 
tities than an 




















ASK ¥: 
| Stmpietree uae | CHOCOLAT 
publication). 
| ress M EN t ER 
| Os Yor Annual Sales Exceed 93 MILLION Las. 
| New York City. 
A Famous 


French Chef 


once wrote: “ The very soul of 


the finest stock-pot is 





Genuine only with sig- 
A 'e .. Mature. Invaluable in im- 
proved and economic 
cookery. For Soups, 
Sances, and Made Dishes. 
—— 
_—————— 








THE FINEST 





STATIONERY 


Is so essential to polite correspondence that it is well to purchase 
that which is recognized as the correct thing. 
Paper Co. of Holyoke are the largest manufacturers of fine writ- 
ing papers in the world, their ‘‘ Standard Linen”’ being a decided 
favorite in the best society. 
one of the immense variety of their papers, samples of which can be 
seen at your dealer's, or, if he will not get them for you, write to 


WHITING PAPER CO., 148 to 152 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Whiting 


You cannot fail to be suited by some 
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B- AUTIFIE 4 M =», N 

350. FOR A CASE IF WILL NOT CURE. | 
An agreeable Laxative and NERVE TONIC. Formula 

on every package — by a on @ guarantee or 


sent by mail. asc., soc 
An ‘Ele ant T T 
KO NO fife rowoER, = 

5. C. Wells & Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Alfred Peats 
WALL pdt 
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—- som of ith wid 
50, 12 I-32, t with wide 
borders and ceilings ero match. Good Gold 





ESPEY'S FRAGRANT CREAM, 
ness of the skin. 
liable preparation of its kind on the market. 
Send 2-cent stamp for latest directions—how 


to use perfumes. 
P. B. KEYS, 405 State Street, Chicago. 








it EH Off, Turns I A and ee p Romety, 
By Prof. HARLEY P 4.8. 
P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St. Fphiiade Pa. 
“ + Bvery one should read this little book.” —4 thenaum, 


Dr. THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 














Made on the Flower Farms, 
Grasse, France. 


The most delicate and lasting of Perfumes. 


Wholesale Depot, 56 and 58 Murray St., New York, 


Sample sent on receipt of 10 cents. 











Prepared with bismuth by CH. FA ¥, Perfumer, 0,7.dela Paix, 


ELOUTINE FA 





Cxution. — Neos Onuin bt then bearing te wor pe FRANCE» and and the signature CH. FAY. 





cooking is the stock - pot, and | 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef.’’ 





| 727. An Exquisite Fool. 








For chapped hands, face, lips, or any rough- | 
Is the oldest and most re- | 


TH H EH HU MA for N (or HAT R | 
, 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Pears’ 
_ Soap 


We perspire a pint a day with- 
out knowing it; ought to. If not, 
there’s trouble ahead. The ob- 
structed skin becomes sallow or 
breaks out in pimples. The 
trouble goes deeper, but this is 
trouble enough. 

If you use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how often, the skin is 
clean and soft and open and 
clear. 

All sorts of stores sell it, es- 
pecially druggists’; all sorts of 
people use it. 
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A woman esthetic, 

And truly poetic, 

And dainty and neat, 
Must have underwear 

All spotless and fair, 
From her head to her feet. 





With this purpose in view, 
There is nothing to do 

But to buy of the best, 

i muslin esthetic . 
And truly poetic 

The “ Pride of the West.” 














Ki} EY For sale by all & 
leading Retail Dryje 
SET § Gooas Dealers in the 
‘s United States. 
‘Trade Mark. Trade-Mark. 











HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES: 


sail The Veiled Hand. A Novel. iy 


FREDERICK WICKS, 650 cents. 

| 729. In Summer Shade. A Novel. By 
Mary E. MANN. 50 cents. 

| 728. The Silent Sea. A Novel. By Mrs 
ALICK MACLEOD. 50 cents. 


A Novel. 50 
cents, 

726. The Quality of Mercy. A Novel. By 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 75 cents. 


725. Charming to Her Latest Day. A 
Novel. By ALAN MuIR. 50 cents 


724. A Man’s Conscience. A Novel. Ry 
AVERY MACALPINE. Illustrated. 50 
cents. 


| 723. Verbena Camellia Stephanotis, and 


Other Stories. By WALTER Besant. 


50 cents, 
722. A Transplanted Rose. By Mrs. Joun 
SHERWOOD. 50 cents. 


721. A Charge for France, and Other 
Stories. By Joun Hearp, Jun. Two 
Illustrations. 50 cents. 

720. The Blacksmith of Voe. 
CUSHING. 50 cents. 

719. The R yw of Lucky Valley, and 
Other Stories. By Howarp Srzry. 
Illustrated. 50 cents. 

718. A New Saint’s Tragedy. A Novel. 
By THOMAS A, PINKERTON, 50 cents, 


717. Ruling the Planets, A Novel, By MINA 


By PAuL 


E. BuRTON. 50 cents, 
716. The Baroness. A Novel. By Fran- 
ces M. PEARD. 50 cents. 


715. Mrs. Dines’s Jewels. A Mid-Atlantic 
Romance. y W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Illustrated. 50 cents. 


714. Cut with His own Diamond. A 
Novel. By PAUL CUSHING. 50 cents. 


713. Mr. East’s Experiences in Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s World. By Conrap Wi1- 
BRANDT. Translated by MArRy J. SAF- 
FORD. 50 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ga” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 








will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part pA red nited States, Canada, or Mexico, on re 
| ceipt of the price. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
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AT THE TRYSTING-PLACE.—From tue Picture sy Epwarp Parry. 
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THE LAST DANCE BEFORE LENT.—Drawn sy Fraxx O. Smacy.—[See Pace 120.) 





BABY’S BLANKET. 


See illustrations on page 112. 


6 be white flannel blanket is ornamented 
with cross-stitch embroidery done in 
pale pink or pale blue silk or crewel. The 
work is done over coarse Berlin canvas basted 
on as a guide to the stitches, and afterward 
drawn out in threads. Fig. 2 is worked at 
intervals along the centre, and Fig. 3 gives 
the border for the sides. The bianket is 
seven-eighths of a yard wide and a yard and 
a quarter long The edge is bound with 
ribbon, and feather or herring-bone stitched. 


DRAWN-WORK DESIGNS. 
See illustrations on page 112. 


N the pattern given in Fig. 1 the space 

marked off for the border is divided into 
groups of twenty-four threads each, and in 
every other group three clusters of six threads 
each are drawn out, with strands of three 
threads left between. The number of threads 
drawn will naturally depend somewhat on 
the texture of the linen. The cut edges are 
button-holed with linen thread, and linen 
thread is also used for the two rows of her- 
ring-bone which divide the twenty-four loose 
threads into groups of six; in each of these 
rows a horizontal stitch is worked around, 
above, and below the little squares of three 
threads. The work on the surface of the 


close squares is done with fine linen floss; | 
one square is seeded with small stitches, and | 


the next has a star in chain stitch at the 
centre 

In Fig. 2, an adaptation of a familiar Mex- 
ican-work pattern, the edge is scalloped in 
button-hole stitch first, and then twelve 
threads are drawn and_six left, horizontally 
and perpendicularly. The embroidery is 
then done with linen floss in diagonal rows, 
the thread being carried three times around 
each of the small solid blocks; a second row 


is done in the opposite direction, in which | 


two button-hole stitches are worked around 
the previous thread as illustrated. 


THE LAST DANCE BEFORE 
LENT. 
See illustration on page 119. 


ENT is approaching. With Lent will 

4 come an arrest of all social functions, 
except those which are flavored with quiet- 
ness, and opposed to splendor of dress and 
blitheness of music and step. Lent is a fast, 
nota féte. So it happens ap: that the 
whirl of gay life grows more rapi 
more exciting, as, January having gone, 
February shakes the sands from the hour- 
glass, and warns the dancers and promenad- 
ers that they must presently pause and take 
a long breath. eas, receptions, parties, 
balls, are now crowding upon one another's 
heels, and almost before they are aware, the 
merry young people and their equally hap- 
py entourage of chaperons and friends find 
themselves mingling in the last gay german 
before Lent strikes ita bell in token of cessa- 
tion. Like the taps in the soldier’s day, the 
Lenten bell, metaphorically speaking, will 
signify ‘‘ Lights out!” 


| 

But this adds zest to the dance rather than | 
mars its pleasure. In the beautifulblending | 
figures, in the bright faces of men, and the | 


sweet looks of girls, in the swift, light, float- 
ing, gliding steps, in the giddy, wonderful, 
labyrinthine maze, so baffling, yet so mathe- 
matically precise, in the rich, tuneful, heart- 
stirring notes of the band, every thought, 
every feeling, is of joy. No lovelier society 
picture can be painted than this of the last 
dance before Lent. 











ADVER’ rISEMENTS. 








The Explorer Endorses the Kodak. 


“My pictures were ‘all taken with a Kodak’ 
and I regard the Kodak as responsible for my 
having obtained a series of pictures which in 
quality and quantity exceed any that have beer 
brought back from Greenland and the Smith 


Sound region,” 
R. E. Peasy, U.S. N. 





EASTMAN KODAK Co., 
Send for Rochester, N. Y. 


Koda Catadogue. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
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When Three are Company, 


| Duets, trios, and all concerted pieces cannot be rendered with 


satisfaction if the piano be out 


of tune. 


There is a piano which 


does not easily get out of tune, owing to the extreme care taken 
in selecting materials and in putting them together. It is 


GVERETT 


Do you want a new piano? Do you want to exchange an old square or an organ 
on a new upright or grand? If you do, we want your name and address. To get 





them we will mail a copy of ‘‘ The Teacher's and Musician's Diary for 1893” to 
your music teacher if you will send us his or her address and your own. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO.,, CINCINNATI, O. 
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mend Piso’s Cure for 


Consumption for 


| positive that we would | 


| have lost our little girl, 
‘three years old, only 
for having Piso’s Cure 
in the house.—-E. D. | 
"Tow nsend, Green Bay, 
WwW isconsin, | Oct. 35 1892. 











“The Perfection of Olive 


Croup, as I am almost 





both the method and results 
| ONE ENJOYS wen syrup of Pigs is taken ; 
| it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, — 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug. 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for anv one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
ea FIG SYRUP ©CO., 
lle, New York. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 


oung Again. 
sR. LOPTIE'S 
SALVATORIUM 


testoring White, Gray, or 
Faded Mais to its natural color 














zens. We have hundreds of 
testimonials. 


7 Syracuse, N. Y., May 20. 
Henry ities 
—Permit me hereby 





From mal ex nce 
wae, I And it tall yor clio for 
it—a restorer par excellence, superior to all ae See se en- 
iwely free from mineral poisons s m used for 
| * THERON BRADI UD ™ D 
| Send for catalogue—sent express on receipt of price, 
| per bottle. Agents wanted, — 
HENRY LOFTIE & SON, 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 




















26 Ctnts 
PER QUART fey 


‘AT RETAILER 


White Label 


INDISPUTABLY CORRECT 


On receipt of price we will ship, express paid, our White Label 
Soups in case lots (1 or 2 dozen quarts and 2 dozen pints or % pints 
per case) to any part of the United States reached by express. De- 
livered prices: Quarts $3.00 per dozen, Pints $2.00 per dozen, 
\% pints $1.50 per dozen. 

SEND 10 CENTS AND NAME OF 


ARMOUR PACKING ¢ Pox, Goer DEPARTMENT, 


. 28 cerxTs 
PER QUART 
AT RETA LW 


OUPS 





RM GROCER FOR GAMPLE CAN. 
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Oil.” 


The First Analysts 
in the World 
pronounce it 


|Pure Olive Oil. 





Established 1836. 





S. RAE & CO 
















all others. 


Branches: 


PERFECTION | IN MATS 


Lucuorn, ITALY. 
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is what we claim, not ‘‘ as good as” but Jetter than 


Examination carries conviction and the 


Hartman Flexible gets the bun. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., 
; 61 and 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. Catalogue and 
testimonials mailed free. 


out Mats h have brass tag attached Stamped “ Hartman.” 


eee’ 


Mrs. Henderson’s Books. 


PRACTICAL COOKING AND DIN- 
NER GIVING. A Treatise con- 
taining Practical Instructions in 
Cooking; in the Combination and 
Serving of Dishes; and in the Fash- 
ionable Modes of Entertaining at 
Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By 
Mary F. Henperson. _Iilustrated. 
12mo, Waterproof Cover, $1 50. 


DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary 


F. Henperson. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

The above works are for sale by ail booksellers, or will 
be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the prioe. 

















Wood’s 


“ double-quick ” 


opens the pores, 


killer to penetrate (go through) the skin and 
stop the ache immediately. Unrivalled remedy Plaster. 


for Rheumatism, Lame Back, Sciatica, Lente, etc. Try one, 
SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS. 


Penetrating ince tee gue a mild solvent.which 






tr TOUCHES 
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: Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





























